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AMERICA'S HARDEST HITTING 
COLUMNISTS 


WALTER WHITE 


“People and Places” 


Mr. White is secretary of the NAACP and one of the 
nation’s best informed men on the entire race problem. 
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LANGSTON HUGHES 
“Here to Yonder” 


Internationally known for his books and plays which are 
read the world over, Mr. Hughes’ new column has 
become “must” reading. 
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CHARLEY CHEROKEE | 
“National Grapevine” 


| 
4 Charley pulls no punches in giving off-the-record infor- | 
e mation and comment from the Nation's Capital in his | 
own inimitable way. : 
} 
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“HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation’s Capital 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION ON ONE 
CAMPUS, GRADUATE AND 


1943 


PROFESSIONAL 
College of Liberal 


Arts 
Graduate School 


School of Engineering 
and Architecture 
College of Pharmacy 
College of Dentistry 

School of Religion 
I f Medicine 
ol “School FULLY ACCREDITED 


NATIONAL DEFENSE COURSES UNDER 
SUPERVISION OF UNITED STATES 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION (Free) 


ATHLETICS ° R.O.T.C. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 
DEBATING 


259 Teachers e 3,222 Students 
11,595 Alumni © 26 Buildings 


REGISTRATION 


AUTUMN QUARTER. October 4, 1943 

WINTER QUARTER..January 3, 1944 

tae QUARTER...March 21, 1944 

UMMER QUARTER. —~ 5, 1944—First Term 

July 10, 1944—-Second Term 

A Unit of the Army Service Training Program 

is established at Howard University in Medi- 

cine, Dentistry, or eering, composed of 

soldiers in the U. Army. 


For ee and permit to Register 
Write 


School of Music 
School of Law 


THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
School of Social Work 


Two Year Curriculum leading to Master of 
Social Work Degree 


SUMMER SESSIONS—1943—TEN WEEKS 
First Session—June 7—July 10 
Second Session—July 12—August 14 
Regular technical Social Work Courses. Same credit toward 
(ae diploma or degree for courses taken in the Summer Ses- 
Gon as when offered during the fal) and winter session, also 


Special Courene nn ee for Services 





ting with £ ae ll 
Cupeating it ec 


For ane parsed write 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M., an 
247 Henry Street, S. W. tHleate, Ga. 


Te ee 


Thorough Secretarial Training 


FOR BETTER POSITIONS AT 


Pioneer Business College 


18 MONTH COURSES—Executive Secretarial 
(2 MONTH COURSES—Acodomie and General Busl- 


9 MONTH COURSES—junlor Secretarial 

6 MONTH COURSES—Short Stenographic 

8 MONTH COURSES—Victory “For the War Effort’ 
Free Placement for graduates and aon students. 

Surplus of 350 unfilled positions last yea 


Superv 
VATIONS NOW for Septem 13 or October 4. 
Training Units and Vacancies yeLimi ited. 
Write The Registrar: 

PIONEER BUSINESS COLLEGE 
627-629 South Brood Street 
Paitedeipive (47), Pennsylvoaia 

R. CLE MONS, President 











TOUGALOO COLLEGE 
Founded 1869 


Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges 
HOME ECONOMICS 


LIBERAL ARTS ° 
TEACHERS TRAINING COUBSES 


Stier Registrar, Tougaloo College 


Toug 





College and 


School News 





Lincoln University (Mo.) has in- 
definitely discontinued its formal pro- 
gram of intercollegiate activities owing 
to war-time conditions. 

Two additional graduates of the Law 
School have been admitted to the Mis- 
souri bar, making a total of eight who 
have successfully passed the examination 
out of the ten graduates of the school 
during its brief life of four years. Three 
of the new lawyers are women. 


Atlanta University has announced 
the death of Dean Sage, chairman of its 
board of trustees. During his chairman- 
ship the university endowment jumped 
from one million to four million dollars. 
He secured many wealthy donors. 


Knoxville College announces that 
Dean Hardy Liston has accepted the 
position of executive vice-president of 
Johnson C. Smith University. A native 
of South Carolina, he has degrees from 
Biddle and Chicago universities. He is 
president of the National Association of 
Collegiate Deans and Registrars in 
Negro Schools, and a member of many 
educational organizations. 


Dr. Charles W. Buggs, chairman of 
the division of science at Dillard Uni- 
versity did summer post-doctoral study 
at Woods Hole, Mass., famed research 
haven for biologists. 


In an effort to promote general under- 
standing of the problems of race rela- 
tions, the University of Toledo has 
offered a course in the subject every 
year since 1931, except last year. The 
course is offered for regular credit in 
Sociology or may be audited. The in- 
structor is widely versed in her subject, 
is a member of the Negro race, is of 
national prominence in her field and is 
equipped with a broad education. The 
instructor is Mrs. Constance Ridley 
Heslip. 


West Virginia State College has 
been assigned Army Specialized Train- 





“Education for Life in War and Peace” 
A Class “A” College for Men and Women 
ROTC Unit U. S$. Army and Navy 
War Specialized Schools 


Regular Academic and Trade School 
Offerings Lead to Bachelor’s 
and Master’s Degrees 


Summer School and Extension Study 
Committee on Admissions 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


Hampton, Virginia 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore, Maryland 
(co-educational) 
PURPOSE :— 


‘To prepare teachers for the secondary schools. 
z To prepare students for advanced work in pro- 
fessional and graduate schools. 
8. To prepare students for homemaking. 
4. To make available a liberal arts curriculum. 
COURSES:—Maior fields of study available in Eng- 
lish rench, Latin, ed music education, 





ucation, 
history and political science, socio and 
biology, chem: atics, economics, 
health and physical oleate 


Other courses available in speech and dramatics, Ger- 
masa, philosophy and ethics, commerce and 


courses 
ADMISSION :—Graduates of sta and accredited 
high schools who have cntistactor! completed a mini- 
mum of 15 units of work are eligible for admission. 
INFORMATION:—For catalogue or detailed informa- 
tion the Registrar, Morgan College. 


State 
Baltimore. Marviand. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


OF MISSOURI 
The College—JEFFERSON CITY 
Liberal Arts 
Teacher Trainin 
Mechanic 
Business Administration 
Home Economics 


Physical Education 
The School of Law—SAINT LOUIS 
The Graduate School—JEFFERSON CITY 
The School of Journalism—JEFFERSON CITY 
Por Information Write 


THE REGISTRAR—LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City Missouri 











Atlanta University 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
A Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences Offering Work Leading to 
the Master’s Degree 
School of Library Service 


Class A Rating with the Association ef 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States 


For Bulletin, Address THE REGISTRAR 


CHARLES | L. (MAXEY, or. & 60. 


ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE scoot. = sTubIo 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Ete. 








We jalize in aime and eutiiine 
books corporations an 
reports. We have a hienly trained force of 
and its to look interests co 


respondense sredente. 
85 West 118th St., New York City 








MEHARRY 


MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Sehools of Medicine, Dentistry, Dental Hygiene and Narse Training 


Fer information write 
The Registrar, Meharry Medical Cellege, Nashville, Tennessee 
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RUST COLLEGE 


POLICY--—Co-Educationa! 


system. Liberal Art, 
Courses in Education 
Pre-Medical Home Economics, Music and Business 


PACULTY—University trained. 
For further information write: 


L. M. McCoy, President 
Holly Springs, Mississippi 


BENNETT COLLEGE 


Preparing Young Negro 
Women For Today—And 
To-morrow 
Emphasizing 
@ EDUCATION @ MUSIC 
@ SOCIOLOGY @ HOME ECONOMICS 


@ NURSERY SCHOOL EDUCATION 
@ COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


DAVID D. JONES, President 


DILLARD 
UNIVERSITY 


NEW ORLEANS 


An Institution for Men and Women Who Desire 
To Learn and to Lead—to Learn With 
Thoroughness and to Lead With 

Wisd and Understanding 


om 
Information address 
THE REGISTRAR 


For 


LEMOYNE COLLEGE 


MEMPHIS 
TENNESSEE 


An American Missionary As- 
sociation institution. 

A city college fully ac- 
credited with an A rating by 
the Southern Association. 
Accommodations are avail- 
able for a limited number 
of out-of-city students. 


THE Y. W.C.A. TRADE SCHOOL 


(Licensed by State Department of Education) 


Complete Courses Leading to 
Diploma or Certificate in 


Secretarial & Business School Millinery 
Dressmaking & Designing Practical Nursing 
Pewer Machine Operating Beauty Culture 


Fall-Time or Part-Time Courses 
DAY or EVENING 


179 West 137th St., New York, N. Y. 
AUdubor 3-1000 


ing Program units, and an initial group 
of 150 army men will receive instruc- 
| tion there. 
| Summer graduation exercises were 
held on August 13, when 52 candidates 
were graduated. 

Sherman Hamlin Guss, who for 37 
years was a member of the faculty, died 
at his home in Institute, W. Va., on July 
26. Born in Middleport, O., he was the 
first Negro to receive a degree from Ohio 
State University. He was principal of 
Clarksburg (W. Va.) high school from 
1892 to 1904, and principal of the col- 
lege’s high school from 1904 to 1934, 
retiring in 1941. He was organized 
and founder of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation and prominent in the American 
Teachers Association. 


Commencement exercises of the 
Florida Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute Victory Summer School was held 
August 13. There were 50 summer 
school graduates. The session enrolled 
more than 400 teachers. 


Dr. Harold E. Finley, professor of 
biology at Morehouse College, has 
been elected to active membership in the 
American Society of Zoologists of which 
he was formerly an associate. He is the 
only Negro on the active membership 
list. 

Dr. Hugh M. Gloster, member of the 
English department, has been granted a 
leave of absence to accept a post as 
U S O director. He is the founder and 
first president of the Association of 
Teachers of Language in Negro Col- 
leges. 


Berean School held its 43rd annual 
commencement on June 3, graduating 28 
for full courses, while 26 received the 
first special certificate award for acceler- 
ated courses in business training. Mrs. 
Sunie Steele Warrick, Group Service 
Branch of Consumers’ Division, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was chairman of the panel 
on “The Role of Consumer Education 
and the War”. 


STORER COLLEGE 


HARPERS FERRY, W. VA. 
Has completed 
Seventy-Five Years of 
Distinguished Service 
A liberal Arts College 
Catalog and printed matter on request 
Write the Registrar or President 


Mention THE CRISIS to Our Advertisers 


The Crisis 


Virginia State College for Negroes 
Graduate Study Leading to 
M. A. and M. S. Degrees 
Undergraduate Courses Leading To 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 
in 


The Arts and Sciences Mechanic Arts 

Agriculture Education 

Home Economics Business Administration 
Art, Music, and Physical Education 


OVER 5000 GRADUATES 


For Further information Write 
THE REGISTRAR 


Virginia State College for Negroes 
Petersburg, Virginia 


LINCOLN 
UNIVERSITY 


Approved by 


College and University Council of 
Penna. American Medical Society and 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory 

ools of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 


For complete information write 


REGISTRAR 


Lincoln University, Chester Co., Penna. 


JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
(Under Presbyterian Auspicee) 
Co-educational Institution of 

High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 


Theological Seminary 


hly Trained Faculty and 
Clase uipment 


Fer information write 
H. L. McCRORY 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
CLASS "A" COLLEGE 
COURSES OFFERED LEADING TO 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


@ Agriculture @® Home Economics 
@ Common Dietetic © Physical Education 
®@ Education @ Mechanical Industries 


Certificates and Diplomas in Commercial Dieteties, 
Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses . «+ 
Aviation R, O. T. C. Athletics 


F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For Information Address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE ALABAMA 


nn 


GAMMON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Accredited Theological School 
for Training Negro Ministers 


Willis J. King, President 


SELECT SCHOOLS 
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At the 70th commencement of Ben- 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE | | »<tt College held in May, 57 students} | KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


from 14 states received degrees. Eight 
Atlanta, Georgia g . g 
. other students were awarded degrees at KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
CLASS A COLLEGE 1 | High in foothills of Great Smokies 
MODERN E the end of summer school. At the com- g 
QUIPMENT | ae el 
mencement President David D. Jones eee 
ABLE FACULTY ; - O00 j ; : and depart to serve 
Exceptionally qualified to prepare young men announced a gift of $12, in the will of Fall Quarter opens Tuesday, 
eer ae Oe of cidigtens madden Gem the late Mrs. Nan Goode Smith of Fay- September 28, 1943 


tistry, law, teaching, social work, government H S 
ir, "ars coeiee Nassau ao cola etteville, a former student and trustee. COURSES: 


Ties qithin oumen suere Set the sianiieas The commencement speaker was Presi- | Arts and Science—Homemuking School of 


laces of leadership achieved by its graduates. ent Jf. l, Sea c of ; i Music,—E.S.M.W.T., Pre-medical, Pre-Theo- 
fotellect and character equally ceoameel el i ly ie 80 ot Fay etteville logical and Pre-Legal, Teacher Training. 
ers ge. 


For the third successive year Bennett pes cepa ia 
has closed its enrollment in July, with hk: ee ee ree 


the admittance of 100 freshmen from 15 


KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE The music department is being en- Southern University 


FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY larged to offer a major in music this Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


CLASS A FOUR YEAR COLLEGE Coeaeant ree 7 TEACHING 


Special War Emergency Program for those who ce om 
ae wish to finish in less than four years. Spee sen 20) seer: BOG SaRare 50 aeeey EXALTATION OF THE WISEST 


Degrees offered in: Florida Normal and Industrial Institute AND BEST IN NEGRO LIFE 
A Saint Augustine, Florida ‘ 
HOME ECONOMICS — AGRICULTURE Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science Degrees po ag eg oe 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION Elementary ‘Teacher ‘Training, Secondary ‘Teacher Activities Determined by This Aim. 
GENERAL ENGINEERING Training, Home Economics, The Arts and Sciences A State and Federally Support 
y Supported 
Registration, five week Summer Session, July 15; War Production Tial SHORT COURSES Institution "'A'' Rating by Southern 
Fall Term, September 3 ion Training Commercial Education Beauty Culture Association of Colleges cand Secondary 


i : - Now a Four-year College with Junior College Terminal Work Schools. Excellent Physical Plant 
For inlermetion write tet For Further Information Write the Dean of the College i 
R. B. ATWOOD, President 


NEGRO ART PHOTO-CALENDARS Register NOW 


For Advertising Your Business 
Negro subjects. fxtisticaliy woaed. beste somes,  bentias Careers in Business now a patriotic duty STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
wodern way. Send stamped envelope for reply. . CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
Agents Percentage 30% Train at Berean School _ is a fully accredited member of the 
35c fer semple) : merican Association of Teachers Colleges 
NEGRO ART ADVERTISING COMPANY Berean graduates in constant PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 


1—Elementary Education: 
Lehigh 4-4104 272 Lenox Ave. New York City demand (Primary, Grades 1-3).........+.- B.S. Degree 


44th year and Fall Term begins Sep. 15, 1943 ees og ee ee B.S. Degree 


For further Information address 


THE REGISTRAR 





For General Information Write: 


FELTON G. CLARK, President 


CHEYNEY 


3—Home Economics: 
Day and Evening Accelerated Courses (Elementary and High School).....B.S. Degree 


: 4—Industrial Arts: 
Write the Registrar (Elementary and High School).....B.S. Degree 


‘ Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 
1926-30 So. College Ave. Phila., Pa. Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 


For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Wilberforce University Dr. E. C. McLeod, new president of 
uma iid WILEY COLLEGE 


Accredited by 
North Central Association of Colleges 
eens a - = eg ny has instituted several important changes in or 
ollege 0 ucation an ndaustria. ris : sand < 
University Laboratory High School der to meet war time training emergencies. 
Theological Seminary Plans for Summer School call for Course 


Earn $50 to $75 Weekly R.O.T.C.; E.S.M.D.T.; A.S.T.P. emphasis on war educational problems as they 
After learning the Distinguished service in relate to: 
AD EX SYST EM leadership education Rural teacher raining Art & Handicraft 


Autumn Quarter begins September 21 Library Methods Natural Sciences 
of Scientific Beauty Culture For information and catalog write ome Economics 


H Commerce 
Se Physical Fitness Recreational Leadership 
*@ OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU THE REGISTRAR 


ne “Write Registrar for further information 
bt ttbtt tpt ttt bbb tO dt bb bbb bbb bbb bbb blb itis 


Blanche Williams Andeerson, Principal 


Marshall, Texas 


OUR success in life depends upon your own efforts, 
you have the ability to make an independent liv- 


shan af." "Yo svvomunt te mmesete |) LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE VOORHEES N. & |. SCHOOL 


COST OF COURSE REASONABLE — SMALL Salisbury, North Carolina 
DOWN PAYMENT — BALANCE WEEKLY — A Private Co-educational College Denmark, Ss. c. 


APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED Strong Faculty e Modern Equipment An accredited Junior College 


Approved rating by accrediting agencies with a high school department 


New York Chicago Washingt N 
Philadelphia Richmond Atle atic City ns 


Baltimore Brooklyn 
For further information write 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 


Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees offered 
in the College of Liberal Arts and to the B.D 
degree in the School of Religion. Training in Edu- 
cation leading to High School and Grammar grade 
certificates. War service courses in Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry and roe Education. Whole- 
some extra-curricular activities and opportunities 
for wide student participation and development. 
Fall term begins September 15, 1943. 


Address THE REGISTRAR for catalogue 
W. J. TRENT, President 
Chief Institution of the A. M. E. Zion Church 
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We offer teacher training, 
home economics, agriculture 
and trades on a college level 


Healthful location, beautiful surround- 
ings, co-educational in scope and plan. 


For further information 
please write the Principal 
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NEXT MONTH 


Ernest Johnson of the Associated Negro Press who ac- 
companied President Edwin Barclay of Liberia on his 
American tour will have an article analyzing the Liberian 
Mission to the United States. 


There will be also an article on the work of the CIO in 
combatting racial discrimination within and without the 
ranks of organized labor. 


The story by Chester B. Himes, “So Softly Smiling,” 
promised for September, will appear in October. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. Rayford W. Logan of the department of history at 
Howard university is an authority on colonial government 
over darker peoples, especially the Caribbean. 


Dr. Benjamin Quarles is professor of history at Dillard 
university in New Orleans. 


Charles Enoch Wheeler, whose poem “Freedom’s Cry” 
we are pleased to carry in this issue, has done a deal of 
writing of poetry and his work has appeared in numerous 
publications. The Crisis hopes to have more of his verse 
from time to time. 
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Editorials 





The Harlem Riot 


HERE were many sound, sensible 

editorial expressions on the Har- 
lem riot from all sections of the country, 
but of the 346 daily newspaper editorials 
examined in this office, the one by 
the Richmond, Va., Times Dispatch 
easily ranks with the worst. To coun- 
teract the Times Dispatch, easily one 
of the best was from the neighboring 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. Louis I. Jaffe 
is still the scholarly and thoughtful edi- 
tor of the Norfolk morning daily, while 
our old “friend,” Virginius Dabney 
bosses the editorial page of the Rich- 
mond morning paper. 

Dabney’s diatribe entitled, “Dixie’s 
Fault, Of Course,” is unworthy of him, 
even considering his obsession with the 
idea that northern Negro agitators are 
responsible for all the racial tension in 
the country. Dabney sneers at the idea 
that mistreatment of Negro soldiers in 
the South could have had anything what- 
soever to do with sparking the riot of 
August 1-2 in far-away Harlem. It is 
this type of thinking which has made 
riots possible, this failure to realize that 
there is widespread knowledge and re- 
sentment of the general treatment of the 
race and particularly of the Negro sol- 
dier. 

A soldier in uniform was shot by a 
policeman in Harlem. The question of 
who was right and who was wrong at 
the moment did not interest the mob. 
Mobs, white or black, don’t reason. The 
white Beaumont mob did not reason. A 
white woman had not been raped, but 
you could not tell them that—not that 
night. So, in Harlem the wildfire story 
was of the shooting of a Negro soldier 
in uniform by a civilian policeman. 

Negro soldiers have been shot down 
by civilian police in Alexandria, La., in 
Little Rock, Ark., in Baltimore, Md., in 
Beaumont, Tex., and in a half dozen 
other places. They have been humiliated, 
manhandled, and beaten in countless in- 
stances, 

The Harlem mob knew all this. It 
hated all this. It could not reach the 
Arkansas cop who fired a full magazine 
of his revolver into the prone body of a 
Negro sergeant, or any of the others, so 
It tore up Harlem. It was a wild, sense- 
less, criminal action, the boiling over of 
people who felt they could not get the 
Dabneys, the Connallys, or even the 
Roosevelts, much less the War depart- 
ment, the governors, the mayors, the 
chiefs of police to listen and act. 

For his own purposes Dabney has 
caricatured the picture. Harlem’s riot 


was not exclusively and solely the fault 
of Dixie, It was New York City’s riot 
and New York City must bear its share 
of blame. All the old problems are there ; 
and New York is a part of America, in 
many ways very like Dixie. But the 
stimulant in this particular instance did 
come from below the Mason and Dixon 
line ; every Negro feels that in his bones, 
and white men, in Richmond as in New 
York, should understand it. In the minds 
of Harlemites that Sunday night the 
gun in the hands of a good New York 
policeman doing his duty was the gun 
in the hands of Dixie cops shooting down 
men in the uniform, if you please, of the 
Army of Democracy. That’s the fact, 
much too big and much too bitter to be 
laughed away. 


Labor-Negro Politics 
RGANIZED labor is up in arms 


over the anti-labor, generally reac- 
tionary performance of the Congress 
during the first seven months of 1943. 
The CIO has held several conferences 


on political action and has set up an. 


organization whose object is to work for 
the defeat of anti-labor representatives 
and senators. The A. F. of L. is also 
studying political action. 

What stirred Labor more than any 
other one item was the passage of the 
Smith-Connally anti-strike bill. Negroes 
know all about the men who have led the 
anti-labor drive in Congress. They are 
the same men who have led anti-Negro 
drives where such drives have been 
necessary. They have blocked the 
Negro’s legitimate aspirations at every 
turn. They have fought anti-lynching 
bills, anti-poll tax bills. They chopped 
down the OWI appropriation because 
OWI had printed a booklet about 
Negroes and the war. They wiped out 
NYA because NYA _ was _ training 
Negroes for industrial jobs. They came 
within a hairsbreadth of killing FSA, 
and one of the main reasons was that 
FSA was aiding Negro tenants and 
‘sharecroppers to become small farm 
owners. 

The whole story is not as simple as 
that, because many factors enter into a 
political equation, but in general it may 
be said that the men who fight Negroes 
also fight labor. 

Tom Connally, for example, co-author 
of the anti-strike bill, led the filibuster 
a Senate against the anti-lynching 

ill. 

Negroes are also aroused over the 
antics of the 78th Congress and are 
determined to act in the coming elec- 


tions. They have watched northern 
Republicans and Democrats join the 
southern anti-Negro reactionaries from 
poll-tax states to defeat measures which 
would have aided the Negro and to pass 
measures which have hurt him. 

There are signs that organized labor at 
last realizes that anti-Negro Congress- 
men are the enemies of Labor. Negroes 
are slowly learning that people who fight 
labor are fighting Negroes as well. If 
their political leaders are smart, Negroes 
and Labor will work out a joint program 
of action. A good beginning project is 
the anti-poll tax bill. Until the poll tax 
is wiped away, Labor hasn’t a chance of 
reaching the men who now lead the 
reactionaries. 

The strategy obviously indicated for 
the present is for Labor and the Negro to 
say to northern and western senators 
that they dare not join with the poll 
taxers on this legislation, that any fili- 
buster on it must be broken, and that 
those who connive or who sit idly by 
must answer to both Negro and Labor 
voters at the polls. 


Forced Labor Again 


T is reported in no less a journal than . 
the esteemed and well-informed New 
York Herald Tribune that President 
Roosevelt has been won over to the view 
that Congress must pass a bill to draft 
labor. 

The Congress now has before it the 
Austin-Wadsworth bill which is not even 
a thinly disguised forced labor act. It 
takes little imagination for colored people 
to understand what such a bill will do 
to them. It will place in the hands of 
administrators the right to freeze Ne- 
groes in certain types of work, to remove 
them from some localities and jobs and 
force them to new places and new work. 
There will be virtually no chance to es- 
cape from low-paid occupations to better 
paid jobs. 

Such a bill would be bad enough if 
there were iron-clad guarantees that the 
color line would be ignored in its admin- 
istration, but everyone knows no such 
guarantees can be given or enforced. In 
the section where most Negroes live, 
and where they receive the lowest wages, 
they would be, if the Austin- Wadsworth 
bill is passed, at the mercy of the people 
who now exploit them, and who are 
angry at the whole war program for “lur- 
ing’ them away from the starvation 
wages and miserable working conditions 
of the area. 

The Austin-Wadsworth bill should be 
defeated. 








The Crisis 


Smuts Speaks of Africa, 1917-1942 


By Rayford W. Logan 






IELD Marshal Jan Christian 

Smuts, Prime Minister of the Union 
of South Africa, a British Domin- 
ion, probably ranks second only to 
Churchill in the influence that he wields 
both within and without the British 
Commonwealth and Empire. Frequent 
reports about a forthcoming visit to the 
United States make timely an examina- 
tion of Smuts’s views on African poli- 
cies. 

In this article I have presented these 
views as he has expressed them over a 
period of twenty-five years. Only in this 
way can the reader judge for himself 
whether Smuts is “one of the most vici- 
ous forces in the world today” or “one of 
the great statesmen of the modern 
world.” Above all, one can compare 
what changes if any he has made in his 
views between World War I and World 
War II. This comparison is especially 
important with respect to segregation 
which, according to some persons in the 
United States, he has now abandoned. 

The problem in South Africa, which 
consists of the four provinces of the 
Cape, Natal, Orange Free State, and 
Transvaal, is an extremely difficult one. 
Whereas in the United States the white 
people are in a large majority, in the 
Union some 2,000,000 Britons and Boers 
live in the midst of about 250,000 Asia- 
tics, some 7,000,000 Africans! and about 
800,000 Coloured, many of whom can 
hardly be distinguished from Europeans. 

Land and labor, in the opinion of prac- 
tically all writers on Africa, are the 
crucial factors. If the Native Land and 
Trust Act of 1936 should be carried out, 
the total land available for occupation 
by Africans, who constitute eighty-eight 
per cent of the rural population, will 
amount to about thirteen per cent. At 
the present time the Africans, almost 
nine-tenths of the rural population, have 
about one-tenth of the land. 

The so-called Colour Bar Law of 
1926 authorizes the government to make 
regulations providing that certificates 
of competency shall be granted only to 
Europeans and to certain classes of Col- 
oured persons. In practice the law ap- 
plies almost wholly to certain mining 
operations. But the trade unions effec- 
tively bar skilled African and Coloured 
workers in practically all skilled trades. 





1The term “Africans” as used here is something 
of a misnomer since permanent European settlers 
also have the right to be called Africans. I am 
using the term in preference to ‘Natives,’ except in 


direct quotations, because ‘‘Natives” is offensive even 
when spelled with a capital letter. 





The American Negro can see the 

parallels between South Afri- 

can philosophy and the prac- 

tices in Dixie, although Dixie is, 

admittedly, far in advance of 
Smuts 


European workers in South Africa 
are among the most highly paid in the 
world. They receive these abnormally 
high wages because the African and 
Coloured workers are grossly underpaid. 
According to Lord Hailey’s African Sur- 
vey (p. 684), “the general ratio of native 
to European wages [in the secondary 
industries] would appear to be roughly 1 
to 5, as compared with 1 to 8, or 1 to 6 

. in the mines. In Europe the com- 
mon ratio of skilled to unskilled wages 
is estimated at 7 to 5 in the building and 
engineering trades.” 

The franchise was limited until 1936, 
as far as Africans and Coloured were 
concerned, almost entirely to a few in 
the Cape Province. In 1853 they were 
given the right to vote and theoretically 
to elect Africans and Coloured to the 
South African Parliament. This latter 
right was withdrawn in 1909. In 1934 
there were only about 10,000 African 
and Coloured voters in the Cape, about 
2.7 per cent of the total electorate. In 
Natal registration was made so difficult 
that there were never more than three 
Africans who had acquired the right to 
vote. In Transvaal and Orange Free 
State, Africans and Coloured had never 
exercised the right to vote for members 
of Parliament. A decisive change was 
made in 1936. The Representation of 
Natives Act changed the Cape franchise 
so that the Africans and Coloured, in- 
stead of voting in a general election for 
white members of the South African 
Parliament, now vote in a separate elec- 
tion for three European members of the 
Lower House and for two white members 
of the Provincial Council. This Act 
also extended the franchise to a small 
number of Africans and Coloured in the 
three other provinces. Together with 
the Africans and Coloured in the Cape 
they vote for four Europeans in the 
Senate who deal with “Native Affairs” 
and for twelve African and Coloured 
members of the Natives Representative 
Council. Of the other ten members of 
this Council; four are nominated African 
and Coloured and six are nominated 
whites. The Council has only advisory 





powers. In 1930 the European franchise 
had been extended to all white women 
over twenty-one. 

The idea of trusteeship gained interna- 
tional attention when it was made one of 
the underlying principles of the Mandate 
System, established by Article XXII of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
It means, in the words of that article, 
“that the well-being and development” 
of backward peoples “form a sacred trust 
of civilization, and that securities for the 
performance of this trust should be em- 
bodied in this Covenant. The best method 
of giving practical effect to this principle 
is that the tutelage of such peoples should 
be entrusted to advanced nations who by 
reason of their resources, their experi- 
ence or their geographical position, can 
best undertake this responsibility, and 
who are willing to accept it, and that this 
tutelage should be exercised by them as 
Mandataries on behalf of the League.” 

General Smuts’ attitude on the partici- 
pation of Africans in the armed forces 
of their country was also made clear in 
this same article. It provides for the 
prevention “of military training of na- 
tives for other than police purposes and 
the defense of territory.” 


Africans Called Simple 


Against this introductory background, 
let us now examine Smuts’ own state- 
ments of his views and policies. In May, 
1917, in London he emphasized the ne- 
cessity for unity between the two white 
races “because in South Africa we are 
not only a white man’s country. Our 
problem of racial unity is being solved 
in the midst of a black environment.” 
Some people doubted that they would 
ever succeed in “making a white man’s 
land of Southern Africa; but at any rate 
we mean to press on with the experi- 
ment.” Unfortunately, some Christian 
missionaries in the first part of the nine- 
teenth century had married African 
wives “to prove their full belief in hu- 
man brotherhood.” Now, however, “we 
have gained sufficient experience . . . to 
smile at that point of view. With us 
there are certain axioms now in regard 
to the relations of white and black; and 
the principal one is ‘no intermixture of 
blood between the two colours.’ . . . It 
has now become an accepted axiom in 
our dealings with the natives that it 1s 
dishonourable to mix white and black 
blood.” (He repeated in 1937 his oppo- 
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sition to the “stigma” of mixed mar- 
riages. )* 

The Africans, he continued, “have the 
simplest minds, understand only the 
simplest ideas or ideals, and are almost 
animal-like in the simplicity of their 
minds and ways.” A successful African 
policy would therefore have to proceed 
along the simplest moral lines. The 
policy in which he placed his faith was 
“Parallelism” which he explained as fol- 
lows: “Instead of mixing up black and 
white in the old hap-hazard way, which 
instead of lifting up the black degraded 
the white, we are now trying to lay down 
a policy of keeping them apart, and in 
that way laying down in outline a gen- 
eral policy which it may take a hundred 
years to work out, but which in the end 
may be the solution of our native prob- 
lem. Thus in South Africa you will have 
in the long run areas cultivated by blacks 
and governed by blacks, where they will 
look after themselves in all their forms 
of living and development while in the 
rest of the country you will have your 
white communities, which will govern 
themselves separately according to ac- 
cepted European principles. The natives 
will, of course, be free to go and work in 
white areas, but as far as possible the 
administration of white and black areas 
will be separate.” 


Smuts then alluded to a serious dan- 
ger which threatened not only Southern 
Africa but also Europe, namely, power- 
ful black armies. He hoped that “one of 
the results of this war will be some ar- 
rangement or convention among the na- 
tions interested in Central Africa by 
which the military training of natives 
will be prevented, as we have prevented 
itin South Africa.” * 

On May 27, 1920, he again advocated 
local self-government for the Africans 
“before marching forward along the path 
of territorial segregation, which still re- 
mains the goal.” He especially advocated 
local self-government at that time be- 
cause the existing educational system 
was “wholly unsuited to native needs 
and positively pernicious, leading the na- 
tive to a dead wall over which he is unable 
to rise. There he becomes a ready prey 
for the agitator aiming at poisoning his 
mind against the European.” In Octo- 
ber of that year he expressed his fear of 
a small but growing political party which 
was trying to bring about “‘a social and 
economic revolution and behind them 
was the spectre of Bolshevism, which 
made even the Labourites nervous. And 
the natives meantime, observing all this, 
had begun to talk of their African 
Republic.” ¢ 


— 


*Cape Argus (Capetown, South Africa), October 
16, 1937, p. 17. The Cape Argus is generally con- 


sidered Smuts’s party organ. 


* Smuts, Plans for a Better World (London, 1942), 
pp. 15-29. 





Acme 


Prime Minister General Smuts, Commander-in-Chief of the South African forces is shown here 

during a visit last year to the South African troops stationed in East Africa. Unlike Belgian 

Congo troops and the French Senegalese and some British West African troops, the South 

African fighting units are composed of white men only. South African natives are used only 
as laborers in line with Smuts’ policy of not arming black troops 


Opposed Colour Bar Bill 


Smuts has been frequently praised for 
his opposition to the Colour Bar Bill 
already mentioned. This examination 
suggests that he has received too much 
praise. In various speeches, beginning 
February 25, 1925, he asked the Hertzog 
Government to withdraw the Bill and 
refer it to a Select Committee. He op- 
posed the Bill, first because it denied the 
Africans economic opportunities before 





4 London Times, May 28, 1920, p. 16; ibid., Octo- 
ber 29, 1920, p. 11. 


providing them with sufficient land in 
their reserves; second, because it placed 
a “stigma” upon Asiatics “in the gross- 
est form by coupling natives and Asi- 
atics’; third, because “the colour bar 
had never appeared in the legislation of 
the country and to put it into law, was 
an unnecessary affront to the natives”; 
fourth, because if the Bill were passed, 
“the natives would lose their confidence 
of receiving justice from the white man.” 
When Hertzog refused to permit an 
African General Council to present a 
petition against the Bill, Smuts pointed 
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out that the refusal would have “the 
very worst effect on the native mind,” 
and he urged “the Government to go out 
of its way to stretch every rule of law 
and procedure to allow the natives and 
Asiatics whose rights are being taken 
away by a house in which they are prac- 
tically unrepresented to be heard before 
the Select Committee.” 7 

Early in 1926 when the Hertzog Gov- 
ernment reintroduced the Bill, Smuts 
continued his opposition to it and de- 
manded again that it be referred to a 
Select Committee before which the Afri- 
cans would be permitted to appear. On 
February 4 the Bill passed the House, 
with Hertzog’s supporters (except two) 
voting for it and Smuts’ supporters 
solidly arrayed against it. In the closing 
debate Smuts took a position that has 
been generally overlooked: “The Oppo- 
sition, General Smuts asserted, would 
have no objection to legalization of the 
Colour Bar as it has existed for the last 
12 years. Let a Parliamentary draughts- 
man recast the Bill in such form that it 
went no further than stereotyping and 
legalising the existing colour bar, and 
the Opposition would consent to pass the 
measure as an agreed Bill.” Some four 
months later he reiterated his regret that 
South Africa for the first time in her 
history had passed a law “which publicly 
and openly branded a very large portion 
of the people.” The African had been 
told that “in this country of his birth and 
of his fathers he should remain a hewer 
of wood and a drawer of water.” Smuts 
also stated again “that there had been a 
colour bar here for years and years and 
the native people had not bothered much 
about it.” * 


Against Minimum Wage 


Smuts also opposed Hertzog’s Mini- 
mum Wage Bill. While the cost of liv- 
ing was higher for the whites, he pointed 
out, then for the Africans, “the Mini- 
mum Wage Bill would place them all on 
an equality.” The Bill would give the 
Africans far higher wages than they re- 
ceived at that time, “probably 5s. or 6s. 
{about $1.00 or $1.20] a day. He did 
not see it could be otherwise for a white 
man could not live on less and the wages 
of black and white were to be equal.” 
Under these circumstances white work- 
ers would be preferred, but there simply 
were not enough white workers to meet 
the demand. The Bill excluded domes- 
tics and farm workers. “But would the 
natives on the farms be content to work 
for a small wage and food if they could 
get work in the towns for 5s. or 6s. a 
day?” South Africa, he further warned, 





'Ibid., February 26, 1925, & 11; June 3, 1925, 
p. 11; June 27, 1925, p. 13; Cape Argus, April 14, 
1925, p. 9; November 14, 1925, page not numbered. 
8 London Times, January 29, 1926, p. 11; February 
5S, 1926, p. 14; see also February 6, 1926, p. 11; 
Cape Argus, May 29, 1926, page not numbered. 











“could only progress if existing circum- 
stances were reckoned with. There must 
be a difference between the wages for 
white and black.” He was not “opposed 
to the natives but the natives did not 
ask for the increased wages which were 
quite unnecessary.” In another speech 
on the Bill he first praised the Africans 
for helping the Union to occupy a posi- 
tion of world importance “out of all pro- 
portion to our small white population.” 
He then added: “The Wages Act now 
proposed to give natives equal pay with 
whites for the same work, and if that 
were done, the position would be impos- 
sible.” Amid great applause he drove 
home the fact that the influential position 
which the Union held at Geneva was due 
“to many causes, and one was the rea- 
sonable use made of the natives for the 
development of South Africa.” ® Accord- 
ing to Lord Hailey’s African Survey 
(p. 1370) the Union, instead of adopt- 
ing a Minimum Wage for even white 
workers has preferred to maintain a 
“civilized labour” policy by saying “that 
certain types of work should be reserved 
to white unskilled workers. 


Africans “Not Ready” for Vote 


Smuts also opposed Hertzog’s Bill to 
extend the African franchise from Cape 
Province to the other three provinces. 
“The old traditions of South Africa,” he 
insisted, “were opposed to the extension 
of the franchise to the native. He always 
held that they could not force Parlia- 
mentary institutions on people until they 
were ready for them. The natives should 
be taught gradually to rule themselves, 
but there should be no mingling of white 
and black. The natives should have their 
own small council and deal with their 
own interests. He doubted whether an 
Angel from Heaven could provide them 
with an instant solution of the ques- 
oon.” > 

Smuts strongly favored white immi- 
gration into the Union, since “our white 
population is steadily decreasing and it 
is humiliating to think that immigrants 
are passing by to go to Rhodesia, and 
that even our own white population are 
emigrating from the Union. We want to 
solve the national problem, not by sup- 
pressing the native population, but by 
strengthening the white population, and I 
hope that in the years to come we will be 
able to govern this country in such a 
way that the members of our white pop- 
ulation will grow to such strength that 
they will feel there is no threat to their 
future from the natives.” He went even 
further when in 1928 he stated that “he 
was willing, . . . to take anybody to his 
bosom, Jew or Gentile, coming to this 
country with a determination to make it 





® Cape Argus, April 14, 1925, p. 9; November 28, 
1925, page not numbered. 

1°]bid., November 14, 1925, page not numbered; 
London Times, November 27, 1925, p. 13. 
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big. A bigger white population would 
also solve South Africa’s ‘poor white’ 
problem.” * 

In September, 1928, he made one of 
his rare speeches to a group of non- 
Europeans. A speaker on behalf of the 
African and Coloured people said that 
the Coloured people wanted a share in 
public employment, while the Africans 
wanted information about segregation, 
the proposed abolition of their franchise 
rights, and their ineligibility for old age 
pensions. In addition, they protested 
against the African poll tax. General 
Smuts in reply referred with apprecia- 
tion to the way in which the African 
and Coloured population kept the laws 
of the country and the way in which they 
had stood by the Government during the 
bitter days of the last war. Many of the 
young Coloured people had gone with 
him to German East Africa and had 
fought with him, while many Africans 
had gone to work in France. “‘I have 
never had before the opportunity to 
thank you,’ said General Smuts, ‘and I 
do so to-day. I hope you will always 
stay in the road of obedience to the 
law.’” He congratulated the African 
and Coloured people on the progress 
they had made. “Of course,” he de- 
clared, “you cannot have as much done 
for you as is being done for the whites, 
but if you are patient your circumstances 
will always be improved.” He also ad- 
vised them to beware of agitators. 
Old-age pensions had been provided for 
only whites and Coloured, but not for the 
Africans. He hoped that once the Gov- 
ernment had acquired “sufficient knowl- 
edge of the new scheme then the native 
population would also be taken into 
consideration.” *? 


Politics ““No Solution” 


During the electoral campaign of 
1928-1929 Smuts made some of his 
most important speeches. Early in the 
campaign he stated that his party, the 
South African Party (S A P S), “did 
not want the natives disturbed by poli- 
tics ; they wanted the natives to be fairly 
treated, and their policy was one of im- 
proved conditions, extension of councils 
and local self-government. They wanted 
to meet the practical needs of today in- 
stead of going afield, trying to inaugu- 
rate political changes which white people 
did not want, and of which the natives 
were suspicious.” Later he reiterated 
that “ ‘for me and my party the solution 
of the native question lies not in political 
development.’” The Africans did not 
“‘hanker after political rights. .. . They 
do not want the right to vote. They want 
fair treatment. . . . In my opinion to 





Cape Argus, December 4, 1926, page not numr 
bered; London Times, August 17, 1928, p. 6. 


Cape Argus, September 22, 1928, p. 12 
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govern the native properly is of far more 
importance than worrying over his vote. 
The great danger to be guarded against 
is lawlessness among the natives. .. . 
The Government should follow this 
policy: let them treat the natives fairly, 
relieve them where the shoe pinches, and 
treat them firmly where there are dan- 
gerous movements.’” He was deter- 
mined not to let the Hertzog Govern- 
ment raise the issue of a white South 
Africa, for such an issue “ ‘can only re- 
sult in misery for South Africans, both 
white and black.’ ” 1* 

Later he asserted that “the Nationalist 
native policy, by giving franchise to the 
Coloured and native peoples, was a men- 
ace to white civilization. The greatest 
danger in General Hertzog’s native 
policy, said General Smuts, was his pro- 
posal to extend the dangers which 
threatened the whites in the Cape to the 
Free State, Natal and Transvaal.” He 
again denied that the policy of his party 
“contained anything that indicated the 
granting of equal rights to whites and 
natives.” He did, however, insist that 
his Party stood for “ ‘the fair treatment 
of the native people, with whom good 
relations should exist.’” Smuts then 
“accused” Prime Minister Hertzog of 
“having spoken in favour of giving the 
vote to the Cape Coloured women who 
had reached the same civilization as the 
white women at such time as the white 
women of the country were enfran- 
chised.” And yet, “‘I am accused of 
wishing to extend the Cape native fran- 
chise to the North and of wishing to give 
the vote to the native women. I am not 
going to open the door to native fran- 
chise in the North unless I know that 
the people of South Africa are fully 
aware of the significance of the step. 
Neither am I going to take away the 
Cape native vote unless the matter has 
been given the fullest consideration.’ ” 


Denies Shaking Hands 


He criticised The Pact (the coalition 
of the Nationalist and Labour Parties) 
of paying Africans eight shillings a day 
on the railways while “white men with a 
family received 3s. 6d. or 5s. a day. This 
was not solving the poor white problem. 
It was making white men into Kaffirs. 
The S. A. P. would not dismiss a single 
man who could do his work, but they 
would see that white men lived on a 
civilised standard. . . . Asked whether 
he favoured women’s votes for white 
and black, General Smuts said he pro- 
posed to class native women all over the 
Union with native men and leave their 
case to the National Convention. He did 
not propose to include them in the 
Woman’s Enfranchisement Bill. .. . 


ee 


“London Times, December 7, 1928, p. 15; Janu- 
ary 16, 1929, p. 12. 


General Smuts was asked whether he 
ever received a bouquet from the natives 
or shook hands with them. General 
Smuts denied it amid laughter.” ** 

In a reply to a question about his 
segregation policy, Smuts stated that 
this was “a most dangerous question to 
raise.” But his position was quite clear. 
He believed in “segregation regarding 
land only—and to that he held.” He 
again attacked Hertzog for wanting to 
give the Africans parliamentary repre- 
sentation, which was approved by neither 
the Africans nor the whites, and he again 
called for a National Convention on the 
subject. “General Smuts said that he 
had served South Africa well enough not 
to be subjected to the charge of wanting 
a black South Africa. He denied that 
the South African Party wanted equal 
rights for black and white.” ** 


For White Dominion 


Soon after this defeat Smuts delivered 
the Rhodes Memorial Lectures at Ox- 
ford. He believed that the time had 
come to establish in the heart of Africa 
another white dominion as “a bulwark 
for civilization.” At the present time 
there was a slackening because of an en- 
tirely creditable attitude. This was “the 
humanitarian feeling which has been on 
the increase since the Great War, which 
sides with the under-dog, which pro- 
duces the policy of Africa for the Afri- 
cans, that is, for the natives; which holds 
that Africa is a black continent, the home 
of the negro and negroid peoples, and 
that it should remain such.” Smuts ad- 
mitted that white civilisation had re- 
sulted in many abuses, most of which 
had disappeared. He hoped that “de- 
priving natives of their land or of the 
land which is reasonably required for 
their present or future needs should also 
be out of the question.” There was no 
need for white immigration in any way 
to reduce this amount of land. It fitted 
in with the character and training of the 
Africans to accept the “firm handling, 
the lead and the mastery of the white 
employer.” - Indeed, “the easiest, the 
most natural and obvious way to civilize 
the African native is to give him decent 
white employment. White employment 
is his best school; the gospel of labour 
is the most salutary gospel for him. .. . 
Without a large European population as 
a continuous support and guarantee of 
that civilization and as an ever-present 
practical example and stimulus for the 
natives, I fear that civilization will not 
endure for long.” He denied that there 
was any essential incompatibility between 
white and African interests. “Granting 
in principle that native interests should 


8 Ibid., May 11, 1929, p. 14; May 25, 1929, p. 9. 


6. Cape Argus, May 4, 1929, p. 7. 
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rank first, I still submit that white set- 
tlement under proper safeguards still re- 
mains the best means to give effect to 
that priority.”” Without the guiding hand 
of white civilization, Africa might “re- 
lapse to her historic and prehistoric 
slumbers.” 


African “Child Type” 


In the second lecture on African prob- 
lems Smuts reiterated the necessity for 
promoting the cause of civilization in 
Africa without injustice to the African. 
The Negro and Negroid Bantu peoples 
had many fine characteristics, and Africa 
may have been the cradle of civilization. 
But the Africans had largely remained 
“a child type, with a child psychology 
and outlook. A childlike human cannot 
be a bad human, for are we not in spirit- 
ual matters bidden to be like unto little 
children? Perhaps as a direct result of 
this temperament the African is the only 
happy human I have ever come across. 
No other race is so easily satisfied, so 
carefree. . . . It is clear that a race so 
unique, and so different in its mentality 
and its cultures from those of Europe, 
requires a policy very unlike that which 
would suit Europeans. .. . The British 
Empire does not stand for assimilation 
of its peoples into a common type, it 
does not stand for standardization, but 
for the freest development of its peoples 
along their own specific lines.” 

He, therefore, planned to follow the 
policy of Cecil Rhodes of developing 
African local self-government, and of in- 
dividual land ownership. About two- 
thirds of the Africans in Cape Province, 
something over a million, managed their 
own local affairs according to their own 
ideas under the supervision of European 
magistrates. He then expressed the hope 
“that before many years have passed the 
greater portion of the native population 
of South Africa will be in charge of their 
own local affairs, under general white 
supervision.” 

But the events of the recent years had 
tended to cause the disintegration of 
local self-government. It was therefore 
necessary to take vigorous steps to re- 
store or preserve the authority of the 
local chiefs. He based his own policy 
upon the principle of trusteeship in the 
mandate system. This could “only mean 
the progress and civilization of these 
backward peoples in accordance with 
their own institutions, customs and ideas 
in so far as these are not incompatible 
with the ideals of civilization.” This 
would mean also separate and parallel 
institutions wherever Europeans and 
Africans lived in the same country. “The 
old practice mixed up black and white in 
the same institutions; . . . But in the 
new plan there will be what is called 


(Continued on page 278) 
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The Crisis 


Will a Long War Aid the Negro? 






N examination of the current as- 
A sumption that a long war will 

work to the advantage of the 
Negro will result in some doubts. Ob- 
viously a long-drawn out conflict will 
create increasingly wide job opportuni- 
ties for Negroes of both sexes. On the 
fighting fronts a long war will perhaps 
witness an increasingly democratic inte- 
gration of the Negro into the various 
services. A government prosecuting a 
war of indefinite duration and thus 
anxious to effect a sense of unity among 
its citizenry, may be expected to strive 
to remove or neutralize the grosser irri- 
tants which make for race friction. An- 
other point advanced is that a long 
period of rapid and far-reaching change 
(such as a long war will entail) is the 
precise time to wage an all-out attack 
on traditional prejudices, ago-old stereo- 
types and deep-seated fixations. Social 
conflicts and economic maladjustments 
are easier of solution in a period of fluid 
culture change. 

There have been evidences of some of 
these things. However, Negroes must 
remember that a long drawn out war 
will very likely create a national psy- 
chosis which would indefinitely delay a 
solution to the American race problem. 
War brings many fine examples of hero- 
ism and self-sacrifice, especially on the 
battlefield, but war also breeds misunder- 
standing, fear and hatred on a global 
scale. Like the genie in the story we 
may find it difficult to put back into the 
bottle some of the forces we have found 
it necessary to uncork. 

To react emotionally has valuable ele- 
ments of morale; it enables a people 
at war to see it through. But the 
American race problem needs people 
who are prepared to think it through. 
A difficult problem in social behavior 
is solved satisfactorily only by an appeal 
to common sense and understanding. 
Perhaps historically we have expected 
too much of man’s use of reason, but a 
reliance on this faculty is our chief 
guarantee for an equitable solution to a 
besetting problem. An America that has 
fought a long and gruelling war—an 
America in a state of spiritual and psy- 
chological exhaustion and faced by vexa- 
tious reconstruction problems at home 
and abroad would be in no mood to con- 
sider calmly and fairly the legitimate 
claims of tlie Negro. 





Benjamin Quarles 


The author advances interest- 
ing arguments on the question 
currently debated wherever 
colored Americans gather and 
talk 


Threat of Fascism 


To the Negro there is another danger. 
The longer the war lasts, the greater 
the threat to the American form of gov- 
ernment. Power must be concentrated 
in a time like this; a war cannot be con- 
ducted along the lines of a Gallup poll. 
But after a long war, to expect a return 
to the states and to the people of the 
sweeping war-time controls which the 
national government has assumed and 
in whose exercise it has become habitu- 
ated, is to expect an unusual degree of 
self-renunciation. “Power corrupts,” 
wrote Lord Acton, “and absolute power, 
absolutely.” In the exigencies of a long 
war our government may with the best 
(or most unconscious) of intentions suc- 
ceed in fastening upon the country a 
totalitarianism that is no less political 
and psychological than military and 
economic. 

A fascist regime would not profit the 
Negro. Under this form of organized 
tyranny, a racial minority has no rights. 
In America, all citizens (and this in- 
cludes minority groups) have consti- 
tutional guarantees that the state and 
national governments shall not act arbi- 


The Crisis disagrees with some 
of the arguments advanced by 
Dr. Quarles in support of his 
thesis. We believe he dismisses 
in too casual fashion the opposi- 
tion argument that, to use his own 
language, “social conflicts . . . are 
easier of solution in a period of 
fluid culture change.” We believe 
he has overlooked an important 
factor, the acquisition and em- 
ployment of new skills by work- 
ers, and has concentrated on the 
We be- 


question of real wages. 
lieve he has greatly undervalued 
the bargaining power of battlefield 
bravery in the struggle for ad- 
vancement, and that history does 
not support him in the sweeping 
fashion he claims, although the 


point has some substance. How- 
ever, Dr. Quarles has stated one 
side of a controversial question 
and we are glad to present that 
view. Comments are invited from 
readers. 





trarily. This is not to say that these 
guarantees are universally observed. But 
in a fascist country, a racial minority is 
persecuted by the state and its agents, 
‘Under fascism, a racial minority js 
hounded and harassed in accordance with 
the law, and not contrary to it. In this 
country, persecution of minorities is not 
legal ; a government official who terror- 
izes minorities does so in violation of 
his oath. When minorities are deprived 
of their fundamental rights, the action 
is in violation of the constitution. The 
point is pertinent because it is along 
this line—the line of invoking constitu- 
tional privileges and immunities—that 
minority groups in America hope to at- 
tain full citizenship rights. 

Those who feel that a long war will 
benefit the Negro point to the rise in 
wages that goes hand in hand with the 
current shortage in the labor market. 
But in wartime the rise in wages sel- 
dom keeps pace with the increased cost 
of living plus the heavier burden of tax- 
ation. Many Negro workers are learn- 
ing a lesson that preceding generation 
learned from World War I; namely, 
that wars do not increase real wages. 


No Reward For Bravery 


The supporters of the long-war theory 
have one final point that bears atten- 
tion. A long war, it is asserted, will 
afford a splendid opportunity for the 
Negro to display his valor on the fighting 
front and his loyal support on the home 
front and thus win a gratitude that will 
be tangibly rewarded. 

This belief is not realistic. Meritori- 
ous services by Negroes in past wars 
have not been accompanied by great 
social gains. As a result of his partici- 
pation in the Revolutionary War the 
colored man made some small advances, 
but after 1780 the sweep of the Indus- 
trial Revolution and the invention of the 
cotton gin so increased the profits of 
slavery that the movement for emanci- 
pation was almost completely arrested. 
In the Civil War the Negro served with 
distinction in the Union armies, but the 
Emancipation Proclamation was issued 
before a single Negro recruit was off- 
cially enlisted, and the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
were certainly not passed as a reward 
for Negro bravery on the battlefield. 
After World War I—and in this war, 
too, the Negro fought well—the return- 
(Continued on page 286) 
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September, 1943 


N order to implement the Four Free- 

doms, Americans “should be taking 

steps now to end discrimination 
against Negroes in the United States,” 
in the view of 73% of the college students 
who answered the question last spring in 
a poll conducted by the Christian Social 
Reconstruction Commission and _ the 
magazine, The Intercollegian. 

A total of 12,622 students in 63 col- 
leges in various section of the country 
answered 19 questions under seven sepa- 
rate headings, all dealing with post war 
problems. The sixth section was ‘Race 
Relations and the War” and contained 
five questions. Through the courtesy of 
the National Intercollegiate Christian 
Council, parent sponsor of the poll, The 
Crisis presents the following summary 
of answers to the race relations ques- 
tions : 

13. Do you think the colored peoples 
of the world must be guaranteed equal 
opportunities with white people in order 
to avoid a third world war? 

The majority (54.7) said “Yes.” 
Comments varied: “All people are 
created equal!” “They are becoming 
more intelligent and may demand 
rights”; and “Yes, but they should re- 
main in their own groups.” Many stu- 
dents had difficulty in conceiving that 
the “colored peoples of the world” in- 
cluded most Asiatic people, Africans, and 
the mixed-bloods of Latin-America as 
well as American Negroes. They fail to 
grasp the fact that the colored peoples 
outnumber the whites in the world. 

Nearly one-third (31.6%) of the stu- 
dents said “No.” Comments included, 
“Colored people will never start a war 
against whites. However, they should 
be guaranteed equal opportunities” and 
“They should be given opportunities but 
not too many.” Students showed a lack 
of familiarity with the point of view 
which Shridharani voiced in “Warning 
to the West.” 


Russia and Colored People 


14. In case we fail to prevent a third 
world war do you think the Soviet Union 
is likely to be an ally of the colored 
peoples of Asia against Britain and the 
United States? 

The large (38.3%) no opinion ex- 
pressed in answer to this question is 
Significant. ‘We should be more fully 
educated about Russia and Asia,” was 
voiced by many. “No opinion” and 
“No” (39.6%) voters expressed fear 
and suspicion of Russia, such as “Russia 
will fight only for her own good— 
hot anybody else’s,” and “You can never 


This is a summary of answers 
to one section of a poll con- 
ducted among 12,622 students 
in 63 colleges during March 
and April, 1943 


predict what Russia will do.” How- 
ever, some who answered “No” ex- 
pressed profound ignorance of the social 
equality in the Soviet Union. “Why 
should she? She has no more in com- 
mon with them than we do.” The large 
Mongolian population of the Soviet 
Union as well as the diverse population, 
seemed little grasped. 

Only 22.1% answered “yes” to this 
question. Comments included “Russia 
can be expected to be a focus for the 
opposition of the colored peoples to our 
discriminatory policies. There is a tacit 
bond between the colored peoples and 
the Soviet Union’; “Yes, if the war 
is on a racial basis”; and “Britain and 
the U. S. had better change some of their 
tariffs and other policies or they will 
find another war.” 

15. To help strengthen the confi- 
dence of the people of Asia in democracy 
do you think the United States should 
now repeal the Oriental Exclusion Act, 
which denies American citizenship to im- 
migrants from Asia? 

The majority (51.2%) who opposed 
removal of the Oriental Exclusion Act 
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War and Race Relations: Student Opinion 


gave both social and economic reasons 
for their point of view. They fear the 
immigration of a large number of Ori- 
ental people and seem not to be clear 
that our quota system would keep the 
number admitted very small. “It would 
lower our standard of living” ; “We had 
good reasons for the Exclusion Act. 
Our attitude should be more friendly but 
we cannot afford to repeal the Act”; 
“Millions would swarm in now and after 
the war because of better conditions” ; 
and “These races do not mix in the 
first place.” 

Those (28.5% ). who answered “yes” 
are strong in their conviction of “the 
equality of all people”. “It was a mistake 
in the first place,” say some. A large per- 
centage (20.3%) registered no opinion. 
Many commented that they were not 


informed. “di 


Would End Discrimination 


16. To implement the Four Free- 
doms all over the world, do you think 
that Americans should be taking steps 
now to end discrimination against 
Negroes in the United States? 

Nearly three-fourths (73.6%) of the 
students said “yes” that they thought 
discrimination against Negroes should 
stop. Many said the process “is slow,” 
and asked, “How can we really do it?” 
“We are only giving lip service to de- 
mocracy if we continue our present 
policy of discrimination in regard to 
Negroes.” Of those (15.7%) who op- 
posed, their reasons included, “We 
cannot take on everything at once”; 
and “Negroes don’t expect that much but 
should be given more.” 

17. Should social security for~ the 
British people as provided by the Bever- 
idge Plan apply to the people of India 
and the British colonies in Africa? 

More than half (51.3%) agreed that 
the Beveridge Plan should apply to India 
and the British Colonies in Africa. 
“Equal rights for all, in all things should 
be the policy”; and “If it is due the 
English it is due the colonies.” Many 
of those (15.2%) who said “No” com- 
mented that they thought the colonies 
should be free and allowed to develop 
their own economy. However other 
comments included: “They never could 
support the plan financially, and the 
standard of living is too low for them 
to appreciate the benefits ;’ and “Tlliter- 
acy and security do not go well -to- 
gether.” A _ third of the students 
(33.5%) expressed “no opinion.” Many 
commented that they did not know what 
the Beveridge Plan was. 





U.S. Signal Corps 


OUR FLYERS IN SICILY: Upper photo shows a typical pilotes shack of the 99the Pursuit Squadron which took part in the conquest of Sicity. 

A slit trench is dug alongside the cots so the men can tumble to safety in the event of an enemy air raid. The cots are sheltered by halves of 

¢ents. Lower left, members of the ground crew tuning up one of the P-40 planes used by the 99th. Lower right, ground crew members cleaning 

one of the airplane machine guns. Lt. Col. B. O. Davis, Jr., commander of the 99th, was visited by Secretary of War Stimson on the latter's 
recent towr of the Mediterranean theatre of war 
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First Ladies of Colored America—No. 12 


MRS. JOHN HOPE, SR., co-founder of the Women’s Division of the Southern Commission on Interracial Cooper- 

ation, is one of the pioneers in the field of social work. She was founder and president of the Gate City Kindergarten 

Association, which established a chain of kindergartens for underprivileged children. The Neighborhood Union, also 

founded and headed by Mrs. Hope, promoted the first interracial board established in connection with the Tuber- 

culosis Association. As president of the Union, she organized the Social Service Institute which was the beginning 

of the Atlanta School of Social Work. She was organizer and chairman of the first citizenship school of the 

C NAACP and in cooperation with the Association was a leader in a campaign for better health, better homes and 

at Corps better schools in Atlanta, Ga. Mrs. Hope received a medal for services to the French Government in World War I 

Sictty. and was a member of the Hoover Investigating Committee during the Mississippi flood in 1927. Active in many 

uves of other organisations, she holds membership in the Women’s Interracial Commission of the Federal Council of 

leaning Churches of Christ in America, the National Council of Negro Women and the National Advisory Council of 

latter's the National Association of Colored Graduate Nurses. Mrs, Hope is the widow of Dr. John Hope, former presi- 
dent of Atlanta University and recipient of the Spingarn Medal 





MRS. M. A. B. FULLER has served as president of the women’s auxiliary of the National Baptist Convention 
of America since 1928 and she was previously director of the organization and corresponding secretary of the 
Convention for 10 years. With her late husband, Mr. W. H. Fuller, she helped to rear and educate 20 boys and 
girls and she is now aiding in the education of two African girls at St. Augustine, Florida, and a young man, who 
will soon enter college. Though it has been through Mrs. Fuller’s planning that the Fuller Funeral Home is one 
of the most modern and beautiful institutions of its kind in Texas, she has given up business in order to devote 
her full attention to missionary and educational work, Mrs. Fuller is a native of Lockhart, Texas, and received 
her training at Tillotson college, Austin, Texas, and Guadalupe college, Seguin, Texas. She taught in the public 
schools of Texas for a number of years, resigning a position as principal of the city school to become correspond- 
ing-financial secretary of the-Women’s Auxiliary General Baptist Convention of Texas, a position which she still 
holds. An active member of the Ebenezer Baptist church, Austin, Texas, she is the author of “Guides for Home and 
Foreign Missionary Societies” 
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MRS. ADA BELLE WILLIAMS DeMENT, president of the National Association of Colored Women, was edu- 
cated at Prairie View College and the universities of California, Chicago and Colorado. Born in Caldwell, 
Texas, she was a teacher in the Fort Worth high school for seventeen years, after which she married Rev. Clifton 
DeMent and moved to Mineral Wells, Texas. Mrs. DeMent served as principal of the high school in Mineral 
Wells for seven years, where, with the cooperation of the Parent Teachers Association and the community, she 
was instrumental in the erection of a more adequate school building. At present, Mrs. DeMent is corresponding 
secretary of the Woman’s Convention of the B.M.&E. Convention of Texas, executive secretary of the financial 
set up of the Woman’s Covenant of the National Baptist ‘Convention, Chairman of the advisory board of the USO- 
YWCA and a member of both the executive board of the Texas Interracial’ Commission and the National War 
4 _ _ Writers board. - 

Recipient of the honorary degree of doctor of humanities from Bishop college in 1942, Mrs. DeMent has served 

as president of the Texas Federation of Colored ror — and senior supervisor of the Texas Association 
of Girls 





MRS. HANNAH WOODS HINCHEY is one of the vice chairmen of the Illinois State Council of Defense, 
representing the Illinois Association of Colored Women and has served as state president of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Colored Women, a position from which she retired in June, 1942. She has held the position of presi- 
dent of the Annual Conference Missionary Society of the Freewill Baptist church, Carbondale, Illinois, for the 
past 25 years and her booklet, “The Missionary Guide” is used in many of the socteties organised by her in other 
churches. A graduate of the Southern Illinois Normal university and the Chicago University Extension Con- 
servatory of Music, she has served as president of the Woman's Relief Corps, the WTCU and the Southern 
Illinois District Association of Colored Women. Mrs. Hinchey has been a teacher of music in the public schools 
and ts a member of the NAACP and the Order of the Eastern Star 
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Recreation and Morale 


As the strain of war becomes more 
tense, the relation of recreation to mili- 
tary and civilian morale becomes increas- 
ingly important. Even before the formal 
entrance of the United States into the 
world struggle, this fact was recognized 
and provisions were made for coping 
with the problem by the founding of the 
United Service Organizations with their 
far-flung club houses, and the expansion 
of Red Cross facilities in United Na- 
tions’ and later in conquered territories. 

War is a hard and gruelling struggle 
requiring tremendous energy, constant 
application and unusual self-denial and 
sacrifice on the part of soldiers, sailors, 
war workers and the general civilian 
population. Unless there is an occasional 
let-up there will inevitably follow a let 
down or perhaps even a crack-up. This 
cannot be permitted because it would 
lead directly to defeat. It is for this 


reason that troops and crews are given 
a period of rest and recreation after each 
campaign is concluded, so that they may 
carry through the next action with the 
same verve and esprit de corps. Wher- 
ever and whenever possible those in the 
services are permitted to spend a brief 
vacation either at home or in some 
nearby community where for a little 
while they may get their minds off their 
duties. In this way a constant stream 
of refreshed troops and crews are taking 
the places of those wearied and worn by 
the strain of battle and behind-the-lines 
service. 

What is only now beginning to be un- 
derstood widely is that civilian morale is 
equally as important as military morale, 
and perhaps even more so. A nation to- 
day can be defeated and forced to sur- 
render even though its armies and navy 
are intact, if the civilian population is 


unable to supply the arms, ammunition, 
airplanes, ships, clothing, shoes and a 
thousand other items needed in sufficient 
quantity and of sufficient quality to com- 
pletely equip the armed forces. On the 
other hand, an army or navy may be 
completely defeated and yet the nation 
may win the war if civilian production 
can be kept up. 

The German nation cracked first from 
within in 1918 and was compelled to 
surrender although its armies and its 
navy were intact and quite capable of 
continuing the war. The Russian nation 
was defeated in 1917 and forced out of 
the war chiefly because it was unable to 
supply its armies and navy with the tools 
and weapons of victory. On the other 
hand, British morale and production re- 
mained high after the rout in Belgium 
and Northern France and the loss of 
Hong Kong, Malaya and Burma, and it 
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Beautiful Club Caverns, pictured above has for years furnished 
wholesome recreation for the Capital. Duration workers find 
recreation here nightly. (Insert, Bennie C. Caldwell, Proprietor.) 
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(Shown here are the ceremonies dedicating the first premature 
birth station in a Negro hospital in the nation—and one of the 
few in any hospital in the country.) 
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Under the sponsorship of Lichtman Theatres this great aggrega- 
tion won 40 straight games in two seasons of highly competitive 
play and copped the world title in Chicago in 1943. 
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A modern equipped 3 story office building where all executive 
functions for operating the Theatre circuit are performed. 
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was this steady stream of weapons and 
equipment to the fighting fronts which 
has turned defeat into victory in the 
Mediterranean area. 

Modern war is primarily a conflict of 
rival technologies. The side which can 
produce the most machines and get them 
to the armed forces will win in the long 
run. The importance of war production 
is therefore quite obvious, and the morale 
of those who are producing war goods 
and those who are victualing and servic- 
ing the war workers becomes of prime 
importance to national independence and 
sovereignty. 

Just as the soldier, sailor and marine 
must have rest and recreation, so must 
the civilian worker. If the armed forces 
crack, a battle or campaign is lost ; if the 
civilian workers crack, the war is lost. 
For without adequate arms in sufficient 
quantity, the best army and navy in the 
world must inevitably surrender. 

So, in a nation at war, every place of 
rest and recreation takes on a new and 
vital importance, and no nation can af- 
ford to neglect these facilities or to make 
it difficult or impossible to reach them. 
This is particularly true in the case of 
recreation places for colored war work- 
ers and other civilians because there are 
so few of them, and many are not en- 
tirely adequate. In most communities 
the colored people have very limited 
recreational facilities from which to 
choose because of the color bar. This 
condition is being remedied slowly by 





the opening of new theaters, restaurants, 
and night clubs, bowling alleys, etc., but 
much too slowly to cope with the prob- 
lem which has grown more serious with 
the rapid expansion of population in 
numerous urban centers having large 
war contracts. Moreover, many of the 
recreation places available for Negroes 
fall short of supplying those wholesome 
surroundings which are desirable for 
health’s sake in a time when the whole 
nation must be physically fit for the job 
in hand. 

This situation is a challenge and an 
opportunity to Negro business. Never 
before has there been such a demand for 
recreation and never before has there 
been so much money available for recre- 
ation, despite the high taxes and pur- 
chases of war bonds. Neither the federal 
government nor other capital is going 
to invest very much money, if any, in 
establishing recreational facilities for 
Negroes. We cannot expect the govern- 
ment to do this when it rarely does it 
for white people except in the most re- 
mote areas where no facilities whatever 
exist. And the need for Negro facilities 
is not understood by most white invest- 
ors. Even if it were, the enterprises in 
which they might be disposed to invest 
might not be the kind colored people 
would regard as wholesome. 

The Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. in 
many swelling Negro districts are trying 
in a small way to cope with this prob- 
lem but in the very nature of the situ- 
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ation they can do no more than scratch 
the surface. The churches, of course, 
have always had some sort of recre- 
ational program, especially the large and 
socially-conscious congregations. But it 
is clear that something much more is 
needed and that a great deal of money 
can be made and a fine social service 
performed by those business men who 
grasp this opportunity. 

There are scores of rapidly expanding 
colored communities that have no ade- 
quate ballroom, no public tennis courts, 
no swimming pools, no golf links, no 
bowling alleys and not even a first class 
picnic ground or bathing beach. Un- 
doubtedly there is sufficient money in 
every colored community to furnish such 
facilities if properly organized. This 
would not be a merely a war-time invest- 
ment. The need for wholesome recre- 
ational facilities will exist after the war 
because the Negro urban population is 
everywhere increasing rapidly. 

Because of the recreational color 
bar and the widespread discrimination 
against Negroes still existing in war in- 
dustry and the armed services, Negro 
morale is lower than that of any group. 
In time this will be reflected in decreased 
productivity and so constitute a weak- 
ness on the home front. To offset this 
tendency more recreational facilities are 
needed at once. Since no other agency 
seems disposed to attack this problem 
forthrightly and adequately, the job must 
be done by those most concerned. 
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Smuts Speaks 
(Continued from page 267) 


‘segregation’—separate institutions for 
the two elements of the population living 
in their own separate areas... . Institu- 
tional segregation carried with it terri- 
torial segregation.” Partly as a result of 
their failure to provide sufficient land for 
the Africans, many Africans had become 
urbanized. Segregation could not be car- 
ried out in industry, even though com- 
petition and antagonism for which no 
solution had been found resulted. He re- 
peated his opposition to a statutory 
Colour Bar and expressed his satisfac- 
tion that no attempt had been made to 
apply it in practice. In face, “industrial 
as distinguished from territorial segrega- 
tion would be both impracticable and an 
offence against the modern conscience.” 


Perhaps the most difficult problem 
arose from the fact that the urbanized 
Africans “claim to be civilized and 
Europeanized, and do not wish to be 
thrust back into the seclusion of their 
former tribal associations, or to forego 
their new place in the sun among the 
whites.” This fact should be a “lesson to 
all the younger British communities 
farther north to prevent as much as pos- 
sible the detachment of the native from 
his tribal connection, and to enforce from 
the very start the system of segregation 
with its separate native institutions.” Al- 
though it had proved impossible in 
South Africa in the past to keep African 
families in their own reserves, it was 
possible to do so today. “The power of 
Government and the reach of the law are 
to-day very different from what they 
were under the primitive conditions of 
the old Cape frontier.” Through segre- 
gation except in industry and through 
local self-government “the white man’s 
civilization and the steadily progressing 
native culture will live side by side and 
react on each other, and the problems of 
their contact will provide a fruitful 
theme for the statesmen of the future.”?* 


“Patient as the Ass” 


After delivering these lectures, Smuts 
came to the United States and spoke in 
Town Hall, New York City, on January 
9, 1930. He declared that “efforts to im- 
pose the civilization of the white race 
upon Africa’s aboriginal population 
could result only in bolshevising the na- 
tive and making him a menace to the rest 
of the world.” He deplored detribalisa- 
tion, saying that there is a great deal 
of good in African culture since “for one 
thing, the African is a Socialist. Stand- 
ardisation of peoples might be a fine 
thing in the United States but in Africa 


18 General. J. C. Smuts, Africa and Some 
World Problems (Oxford, 1930), pp. 37-103. 
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you must build on the African founda. 
tion.” He warned that any change in the 
African cultural system should be made 
without violence. “The native laborer in 
the copper mines of Rhodesia and other 
parts should not be allowed to take his 
women folk and children with him. ‘Let 
them remain in their tribal areas,’ he 
urged. Do not bring them to be con- 
taminated by white civilization which, 
after all, is perhaps only an experi- 
ment.’ ” 

A Negro quartet had sung some 
spirituals which General Smuts had ap. 
plauded. “He recalled the slave songs of 
old, trudging across a continent singing 
their songs and referred to them as the 
‘most patient of all, next to the ass,’” 
The late Dr. Robert Russa Moton asked 
him what he meant. “General Smuts 
hastened to correct the impression that 
might have been given. ‘Far from wart- 
ing to insult the natives of Africa or any 
negroes,’ he declared, ‘I was expressing 
my admiration for the natives.’ ’”* 

At a luncheon the next day “he again 
warned against attempting to force white 
civilization on the African natives, de- 
claring that the result would be disas- 
trous and lead to a racial problem so 
tremendous that it would be well nigh 
impossible to cope with it. General Smuts 
characterized the negroes of Africa as 
‘child peoples.’ ” He praised the military 
qualities of Negroes from the time of 
Hannibal to the First World War and 
urged “that something be done to regu- 
late the racial contacts. ‘Unless we are 
wisely guided in our relations in Africa, 
he warned, ‘the civilized world may find 
itself up against a most dangerous 
economic and social situation in the 
generations to come.’ ”?° 


Fear of Black Armies 


Italian designs on Ethopia in 1935 
caused him to fear that bitterness and 
resentment against the white man might 
become general in Africa. “Another 
danger had also to be borne in mind. 
Unfortunately, precedents already ex- 
isted for the training of black armies in 
Africa to take part in general war and 
not merely in defense of local territory. 
He feared very much that the annexa- 
tion of Abyssinia or its domination by @ 
great European power would mean the 
training of the biggest and the most dan- 
gerous black army the world had seen. 
It was not difficult to picture what the 
consequences of such development might 
be on the African Continent and further 
afield. The growing struggle of races 
and colours was one of the most ominous 
signs of the present world situation. 


19 New York Times, January 10, 1930, p. 2 
20 Jbid., January 11, 1930, p. 10. 
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And the conquest of Abyssinia and the 
training of its splendid military material 
might be a menace to the peace and 
order they had laboriously tried to build 
up in Europe after the Great War.” 
In 1936 he spoke in favor of a Repre- 
sentative Council for the Africans, but 
he did not deem it wise to grant it legis- 
lative powers until its success as an 
advisory body had been established. 
“The Pan-African Ideal” was the 
subject of an important address that he 
delivered in 1940. The whole Continent 
of Africa South of the Equator, espec- 
ially the British territories therein, were 
a “matter of economic interest and con- 
cern, and the Union can only realize 
its destiny, even within its own borders, 
by keeping that larger point of view be- 
fore itself.” This was no policy of jingo- 
istic imperialism, he asserted, against 
the other European powers, but the 
question “affects the economic interests 
and development of us all, and in a 
large cultural sense, the destiny of us all 
as co-workers in the cause of European 
civilization in this Continent.”?¢ 


Finally, “Trusteeship” 


On January 21, 1942, the Prime Min- 
ister delivered one of his most recent 
and most widely discussed lectures, ““The 
Basis of Trusteeship in African Native 
Policy.” Since there have been various 
interpretations of what he said, it is 
important to note that this summary 
and the quotations are taken from the 
pamphlet published by The South 
African Institute of Race Relations be- 
fore which he delivered the lecture. In 
it he reminded his audience that one 
school had favored equality and another, 
the superiority of the white race over 
the black. More recently, the idea of 
trusteeship had come to the fore. He 
agreed with Rhodes that this relation- 
ship should be that of guardian and 
ward. This idea of trusteeship, “by- 
passes that barren controversy concern- 
ing who is higher and who is lower, that 
barren controversy between equality and 
superiority, which for a century and 
more produced nothing except ill-feel- 
ing and bitterness.” 

Trusteeship in Africa was made diffi- 
cult by various factors. Fear dominated 
the minds of the whites since they were 
in the minority. Difference in cultural 
levels between whites and blacks had up 
to the present time prevented the whites 
from finding the right way of translating 
trusteeship into better relations in prac- 
tice. The emphasis on race in modern 
times had further complicated the prob- 
lem. South Africa had tried to get 
around the fear by a policy of segrega- 





28 Cape Argus, October 19, 1935, p. 17. 





*6 Ibid., March 21, 1940, p. 7. 





tion. “But I am afraid, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, that there is very great dis- 
appointment at the result which has been 
achieved. . . . How can it be otherwise? 
The whole trend in this country and 
throughout Africa has been in the oppo- 
site direction. . . . Isolation has gone in 
South Africa and it has gone for good. 
. . . There has been in recent years:a 
migration of Africans to this country on 
a colossal scale. The attractions of 
South Africa for Africans has been 
overpowering. . . . The result has been 
that there has been an intermixture of 
the various native tribes, and of the 
population generally in South Africa 
which was never dreamt of before. Isola- 
tion has gone and segregation has fallen 
on evil days.” 

Segregation had failed to keep the 
Africans in their reserves. The urbani- 
zation of the Africans had been, indeed, 
a “revolutionary change.” This urbani- 
zation meant detribalization and indus- 
trialization of the African. Some persons 
were inclined, in the face of this new 
situation, to emphasize the old ideal of 
racial superiority. But “the fundamen- 
tal aspect of trusteeship is the responsi- 
bility which the trustee has towards 
his ward. The whole concept is meant, 
not for the benefit of the trustee, but 
for the benefit of those whom he has to 
look after.” While there was an ethical 
aspect to trusteeship, enlightened self- 
interest also made it necessary. More- 
over, unless the Europeans fulfill their 
obligations of trusteeship, there is grave 
danger that the “fairly happy rela- 
tion existing between European and 
Africans on this Continent” might not 
continue. 

In many respects—education, health, 
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housing, feeding—they were not fulfill- 
ing their duty to the African. “If he is 
not much more, he is the beast of bur- 
den; he is the worker and you need 
him. He is carrying this country on 
his back. .. . I am not talking high 
politics—I am not talking of the fran- 
chise—” 


Urban Segregation Approved 


“Generally, our natives for good and 
sufficient reasons, which I quite approve 
of, have been put apart in the urban 
areas; they have been segregated and 
given their own townships to live in.” 
But the cost of living was high in those 
segregated areas; the Africans were a 
long way from their place of work and 
they had to pay their way to and from 
work. “The result, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, is that conditions are arising which 
certainly cannot be tolerated.” 

South Africa had accepted the idea 
of trusteeship. He had been greatly 
cheered by news of the friendly relations 
between not only the black South 
Africans and the white South Africans 
fighting in North Africa but also by the 
friendly relations between Negroes from 
other parts of Africa with the white 
South African troops. These facts show 
“that there is a good and sound basis 
to build on for the future of this coun- 
try, if we will follow the light and if 
we will do our duty as trustees. ... 
Our hope and our faith is that both 
races will manage to live together in a 
spirit of helpful co-operation—in other 
words, that they will improve their rela- 
tions so as to be helpful to each other, 
and on the basis of trusteeship see their 
future as the years go by.”%* 

Smuts has spoken. There is no need 
to recapitulate his views on specific 
questions. One fact is crystal clear. 
Under whatever guise he may present 
his end policy, good-will, justice or 
trusteeship, segregation is the funda- 
mental basis. The only exception is 
the unescapable need of using Africans 
in industry so that South Africa may 
maintain her important position in world 
affairs. But even in the cities the indus- 
trialized Africans must be segregated. 
At a time when most planners for a 
just and durable peace are talking about 
breaking down even national loyalties, 
when we are being told that that no 
place on the globe is more than sixty 
hours from any other, when we are 
being assured that this is the “Century 
of the Common Man,” Smuts still advo- 
cates the medieval ghetto for Africans 
not only in the Union of South Africa 
but for all of British East Africa. Like 
the Bourbons of old, he seems not to 
be able to learn or to forget. 


28 Jan Smuts, The Basis of Trusteeship in 
African Native Policy (Capetown, - 1942). 


Riot Report Blames Negroes: The 
report on the Detroit riot by Governor 
Harry F. Kelly’s Fact Finding commis- 
sion, as published in the Detroit dailies 
August 11, blames Negroes for the riot 
and praises the police force, saying “the 
ordinary law enforcement and judicial 
agencies have thus far adequately and 
properly dealt with law violators.” 

Two members of the governor’s com- 
mittee were Prosecuting Attorney Wil- 
liam E. Dowling of Wayne County 
(which includes Detroit) who made a 
statement several weeks ago blaming the 
NAACP by name for the riot, and 
Detroit Police Commissioner John E. 
Witherspoon, whose police force killed 
17 of the 25 dead Negroes, while permit- 
ting white mobs to roam at will and beat 
up Negroes, even those under the “pro- 
tection” of the police. 

The NAACP said Witherspoon’s 
presence on the committee “is undoubt- 
edly responsible for this whitewashing 
of the police force.” 

“Negroes,” said the NAACP, “have 
asked nothing but simple justice and 
the report to the governor calls them 
agitators. 

“The text of the report by the Fact 
Finding committee is not really a finding 
of fact, but an attempt by law enforce- 
ment officials of Detroit and Wayne 
county to cover the defection and dere- 
lictions of the Detroit police by blaming 
Negroes for the riot. 

“The accusations are directed against 
all types of Negroes, from teen-aged 
ruffians to Negro editors, civic leaders, 
and heads of local and national organiza- 
tions. 

“Fully one-third of the digested text 
as reported in the Detroit dailies, August 
11, concerns itself with minutely detailed 
descriptions of what the report describes 
as ‘disconnected incidents provoked by a 
group of Negroes.’ 

“Violence of whites against Negroes 
is dismissed summarily in a short para- 
graph, despite the fact it is asserted this 
violence extended over a period of twenty 
hours, from 4:00 a. m., June 21, until 
11.00 p. m. that same day. During this 
period more than 1,500 persons were 
arrested of whom 85% were Negroes. 
Seventeen of the 25 slain Negroes were 
killed by police. 

“This committee had before it abund- 
ant evidence, including a report from the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, of wholly 


unjustifiable killing and other violence 
by police. To ignore all of this and to 
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conclude that ‘the ordinary law enforce- 
ment agencies have thus far adequately 
and properly dealt with the law violators’ 
is conclusive evidence of the bias which 
characterizes the report. 

“This report solves nothing, further 
embitters Negroes and destroys any 
lingering vestige of confidence in the law 
enforcement authorities.” 

Although Mayor Jeffries had been 
won over to the idea of calling a special 
grand jury to investigate the riot, after 
the governor’s committee made its report 
the city council of Detroit overrode the 
mayor’s request and decided not to call 
up a grand jury. Only Councilman 
George Edwards, the transplanted 
Texan who has a consistent record of 
fairness to Negroes, voted for the grand 
jury. By vote of the council the Detroit 
riot, the worst in the country in the last 
quarter century, is now a “closed book.” 

Biddle Denies Migration Ban: 
Attorney General Francis Biddle, in a 
roundabout way, has denied that there 
are any plans on foot to restrict or stop 
the migration of Negroes to war produc- 
tion centers. Mr. Biddle’s denial was 
contained in a letter to Lester B. 
Granger, executive secretary of the 
National Urban League, after a great 
furor had been created by the publication 
of two stories in the New York Post and 
the full text of a memorandum alleged 
to have been sent by Biddle under date 
of July 15 to President Roosevelt. This 
memorandum, printed by the newspaper 
PM, did recommend the restriction of 
migration by Negroes and did suggest 
“that no more Negroes should move 
into Detroit.” 


The memorandum said the recom- 
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mendations were based upon an investi- 
gation of the Detroit riot by an FBI man 
sent especially by Mr. Biddle. 

Mr. Biddle’s letter to Mr. Granger did 
not deny that a recommendation had 
been made to restrict migration. In fact, 
Mr. Biddle refused to discuss the mem- 
orandum, saying it was a confidential 
document to the President whose con- 
tents he could not reveal. He merely 
denied that any plans were underway to 
bar migration ; but he did add in cautious 
language that “migrations necessarily 
contain the seeds of future dislocation 
. . . (and) responsible officials should 
give careful consideration to the extent of 
required facilities before taking any steps 
to fill the particular manpower require- 
ments.” 

The NAACP, in a statement by Wal- 
ter White, condemned the proposal as 
“obviously illegal, unsound and destruc- 
tive of public confidence. The inequity 
and injustice of the proposal are appall- 
ing.” 

Roosevelt, Churchill Queried: At 
their August conference in Quebec, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill were urged to consider the 
problem of the color line in the matter of 
victory and peace. A telegram was dis- 
patched to the conference by the 
NAACP in which Walter White said 
“May I respectfully urge in your delib- 
erations consideration of practical means 
of inclusion of welfare of colored peoples 
of the world . . . we know you both are 
aware of the need of solving this ques- 
tion.” 

“Manna” to Axis: Race riots in 
America create “a picture of conditions 
in our country that is manna from 
Heaven to the Axis” according to a 
letter from Major Myron Weitz of 
Cleveland, Ohio, serving in North Af- 
rica. In his letter to the Cleveland 
Plaindealer Major Weitz wrote, “Both 
white and black are fighting this war 
over here, and they should be fighting 
it shoulder to shoulder back home. I 
should not think that these rioters need 
be reminded that Negroes have been 
killed, wounded and taken captives on 
all fronts. They were on those various 
fronts to protect the people back home 
from the very things that are occut- 
ring.” 

Soldiers Get Death Sentence: 
After deliberating 5 hours and 45 min- 
utes on July 30 a military court consist- 
ing of 2 colonels, a major, 2 captains and 
3 lieutenants brought in a verdict of 
guilty and the death sentence for 3 Negro 
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soldiers, Privates Richard Adams, John 
Bordenave and Lawrence Mitchell on a 
charge of rape. The crime was alleged to 
have been committed last July on one 
Rose Mason, white, in Camp Claiborne, 
Louisiana. 

The court martial was held at Camp 
Maxey, Texas. 

The men had been tried and convicted 
in the United States District Court in 
Louisiana last summer, but NAACP 
attorneys, led by Thurgood Marshall, 
went to the United States supreme court 
and secured an opinion which in effect 
set aside the convictions because the 
original court technically did not have 
the authority to try the men. The army 
then took them over and set the court 
martial for Camp Maxey on July 28. 

Mr. Marshall said the testimony was 
so contradictory that he believes the 
Board of Review will not sustain the ver- 
dict. Principal item against the men was 
a series of verbal and written “confes- 
sions” introduced by the prosecutor over 
the objection of defense counsel. The 
defendants claim the confessions were 
secured by force while they were in cus- 
tody of Louisiana civil authorities. 

The men were defended at the court 
martial by 2 army officers and Mr. Mar- 
shall. The latter has made application to 
file briefs and to appear before the Judge 
Advocate General in Washington when 
the case comes up for review. 

Atlanta Teachers File Suit: 
liminary argument will be heard some- 
time this fall on a suit brought by Samuel 
L. Davis, a teacher in the Booker T. 
Washington high school of Atlanta, 
Georgia, against the Board of Education 
seeking to equalize the salaries of Negro 
teachers and principals with the salaries 
receieved by white teachers of the same 
status and experience. A. T. Walden of 
Atlanta and Thurgood Marshall are act- 
ing for Mr. Davis. 

Harlem Riot: The widespread 
resentment among all classes of Negro 
citizens to the treatment their men have 
been receiving in the Army was one of 
the principal contributing factors to the 
disorders in Harlem on the night of 
August 1, according to Walter White, 
NAACP secretary, in a letter to Henry 
L. Stimson, Secretary of War. 

The spark which touched off the Har- 
lem riot and looting spree was a report 
that a Negro soldier had been shot and 
killed by a white policeman. The report 
was not true because the soldier was 
only slightly wounded, but the mere 
Teport, with the background of mistreat- 
ment of Negro soldiers elsewhere in the 
country, was sufficient to touch off the 
destructive rampage which did five mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of damage. The 
NAACP letter said: 

“It was the fury born of repeated, un- 
checked, unpunished, and often unre- 
buked shooting, maiming, and insulting 


Pre-, 


DEATH SENTENCE: Puts. Lawrence Mitchell, Richard P. Adams, and John W. Bordenave 
mere convicted by a court martial at Camp Maxey, Tex., July 30, but appeal brief will be 
filed with Judge Advocate General by NAACP attorneys. 


of Negro troops, particularly in the 
southern states, which started the dis- 
orders.” 


“Mr. Secretary, we fear, and we are 
not alone in that fear, that unless the 
War and Justice Departments muster 
courage enough to handle this situation 
without gloves, other trouble may ensue 
born of the sense of frustration and 
resentment bordering on despair among 
Negroes. We, therefore, take the liberty 
of asking and urging you and the Attor- 
ney General, both of whom we know to 
be shocked by the coldblooded mistreat- 
ment of Negro soldiers, to confer immed- 
iately and to work out an affirmative and 
uncompromising program of action.” 


Branch News 


California: The Monrovia branch held 
its regular meeting July 11 at Bethel A.M.E. 
Church. 

Clarence Johnson of the War Manpower 
Commission and Floyd Covington of the 


Los Angeles Urban League were the prin- 
cipal speakers for the Riverside branch 
July 19. Mr. Johnson discussed housing 
and Mr. Covington, the general topic, 
“Better Race Relations.” The Riverside 
branch is attempting to work out four 
practical methods of easing racial tensions. 

Miss Ruby Goodwin, Rev. Rex B. Barr 
and Rev. Joseph Thomas were the speakers 
for the Long Beach branch July 18. A 
musical program was directed by Mrs. C. 
M. Craig. N. J. Holly is president. 

A report on the latest developments in 
the housing crisis for Negro war workers, 
and a report by Miss Berlinda Davison, 
president, on the Detroit conference were 
features of the meeting of the San Fran- 
cisco branch July 18. 


Connecticut: The Bridgeport branch 
held its regular meeting in the Messiah 
3aptist Church July 20. 

In celebration of a successful member- 
ship drive the Youth Council of the Green- 
wich branch held a meeting July 25 at 
which the speaker was E. Harold Mason 
of New York on the topic “Living Courage- 
ously.” The famous “Ballad for Ameri- 
cans” was sung by a mixed chorus under 
direction of Alver W. Napper. John Kelly 
of Riverside was soloist and Miss Esther 
Harrison of Stamford was accompanist. 

The Stamford branch announces that its 
membership is near the 400 mark. 

Dr. W. I. N. Johnson, president of the 
Norwalk branch, was guest speaker at a 
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meeting August 12 on the topic “What 
the NAACP is Doing in Norwalk.” 


Colorado: Delegates from the Pueblo 
branch to the Detroit convention reported 
at a meeting held by the branch July 4 in 
Scotts Chapel. 


Delaware: The Wilmington branch to- 
gether with the Elks and the East Side 
Civic League cooperated in a “Double 
V” rally and dance at the State Armory 
July 30. A. Roland Milburn was general 
chairman and Mrs. Jean Jamison and Mrs. 
Beatrice H. Berryman were co-secretaries. 

The Wilmington branch donated an 
American flag to Southbridge, the new 
public housing development in the city 
which was dedicated August 8. The pre- 
sentation was made by Mrs. Bessie Peter- 
son. The principal speech was delivered 
by Dr. Frank S. Horne, chief of the race 
relations office of the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority. Mayor Albert W. James 
and Stanley B. Hearn, chairman of the 
Wilmington Housing Authority also spoke. 
Southbridge cost $814,000 and will house 
more than 670 persons in 33 buildings. 


Iowa: The Waterloo branch cancelled 
its annual Emancipation picnic and dance 
usually held August 4. President Milton 
F. Fields said the action was taken be- 
cause so many young people who ordinarily 
attend were either in the armed forces or 
in war work. 

Milton F. Fields, an attorney of Water- 
loo, was elected president of the Iowa 
State Conference of Branches at the fourth 
annual meeting in July in Marshalltown. 
The delegates adopted a resolution asking 
Governor Bourke B. Hickenlooper to inte- 
grate Negroes into the Iowa state guard. 
Another resolution called upon President 
Roosevelt to stop “mistreatment of Ne- 
groes in the armed forces and discrimina- 
tion against those employed in war plants.” 

Other officers chosen were Ike Smalls, 
Des Moines, first vice president; Rev. Paul 
L. Scott, Mason City, second vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. Rose Bannon Johnson, Mar- 
shalltown, secretary; Miss Clara Webb, 
Des Moines, assistant secretary; Rev. A. 
R. Parks, Cedar Rapids, treasurer, and 
Mrs. Samuel Morrow, Marshalltown, youth 
director. 

Mrs. Georgine C. Morris, founder of the 
organization, was elected president emeri- 
tus. 

Members of the executive board are Mrs. 
Morris; Rev. S. A. Nelson, Marshalltown; 
Mrs. Lydia Page, Waterloo; Judge Thomas 
J. Guthrie, Des Moines, and Barnard F. 
McGinn, Ottumwa. 

Youth department officers include Mar- 
garet Dobbins, Marshalltown, president; 
Pearl Spencer, Marshalltown, first vice 
president; Jane Johnson, Marshalltown, 
second vice president; Idella Cushingberry, 
Des Moines, secretary; Freda De Sleet, 
Des Moines, assistant secretary, and Jean 
Nolan, Marshalltown, treasurer. 


Kansas: The Double V Fourth of July 
celebration of the Wichita branch was held 
at Sunnyvale Springs. The day’s activities 
got under way at 10 a.m. at the YMCA 
when the Rev. W. A. Payton of Spring- 
field, Ill., made the main address. George 
Trumbull, personnel director at the Boeing 
aircraft plant also spoke. Later at the cele- 
bration there was a jitterbug contest with 
music by Skippy Hawkins and his band. 
The USO and service men from Camp 
Phillips had a part in the program. George 
Brock and Raymond Overton had charge 
of arrangements. 

Because a bathing beauty parade was 
scheduled as part of an Emancipation day 


celebration on Sunday, August 8, the 
Hutchinson branch of which George Van 
Hook is president, passed a resolution pro- 
testing the display of girls in bathing suits 
on Sunday. The Lincoln Day club, 
sponsors of the celebration for the past 18 
years, announced that it was giving up the 
feature because of the NAACP resolution. 
Mr. Van Hook said he did not think a 
bathing beauty contest proper on a Sunday. 
He agreed that a bathing beauty contest is 
enjoyable, but said: “We have six days for 
enjoyment and we should leave the seventh 
for doing good.” James A. Woodson, 
general manager of the celebration, said 
the affair was being held on Sunday to 
enable colored soldiers from nearby Camp 
Phillips to attend on week end passes. 
“We are calling off the contest,” he said, 
“to avoid trouble, but we are not happy 
about it.” 


The Coffeyville branch launched a mem- 
bership campaign August 1 at a meeting 
at Sardis Baptist church. The following 
program was rendered: 


Women’s quartet directed by Mrs. James 
Buckner; song fest by church choirs of 
the city; vocal solos by Misses Venus An- 
derson of Coffeyville, Barbara Roberts of 
Ft. Scott and Mrs. Ozzie Yountz, Coffey- 
ville; group singing led by Mrs. Roy 
Grubbs; principal address by R. W. Cart- 
wright; and group discussions led by Mrs. 
W. J. Johnson and G. R. Richardsohn. 


Carl R. Johnson, president of the Kansas 
City, Mo., branch, was the speaker in 
July for the closing meeting of the Parsons 
branch membership campaign, which 
brought in 110 new members. 


Senator Arthur Capper addressed the 
Topeka branch Sunday night August 8 on 
recent happenings in Washington. Senator 
Capper is a national vice president of the 
NAACP and in 1915 was president of the 
Topeka branch. He was introduced by 
R. J. Reynolds, president of the branch. 
Other numbers on the program included 
an instrumental solo by Miss Adelaide 
Comer and singing by the Church of God 
quartet. 


Michigan: Problems in the Muskegon 
area were discussed at a meeting of the 
Muskegon branch July 18. Committee 
chairman named by President John L. 
Frazier were: James Stuart, membership; 
Mrs. Laurah Johnson, recreation; William 
McKinley Bell, legal redress; Finis O. 
Graham, publicity; Mrs. Eunice Lovett, 
program; and Waverly Henderson, finance. 
Other officers are: Herman White, first 
vice president; the Rev. J. E. Jackson, sec- 
ond vice president; Mrs. Blanche Frazier, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. Mentha Bell, 
executive secretary; and Everett Beard, 
treasurer. 


The Saginaw branch held its regular 


meeting July 11 at Christ Community 
church. 


Minnesota: The St. Paul branch heard 
a report at its meeting July 20 from its 
president, the Rev. Clarence T. R. Nelson, 
on conditions affecting Negro troops at 
the army air base at Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Maryland: The regular meeting of the 
Parole branch was held August 9 with 
Arthur McDade as the speaker and music 
by the Junior choir of the Mt. Olivet 
A.M.E. church. Frank B. Butler of the 
Bates high school was the speaker for 
the July meeting. 

Officers were elected August 3 by the 
Cumberland branch. 


The ae annual membership campaign 
of the Baltimore branch will get underway 
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A new Life-in-America prize book 


BY ROI OTTLEY 


What the veuiewerds tay: 


“He writes a vigorous prose, 
mingling history, humor, irony, 
drama and sober reflection in 
a work that explains the wholly 
reasonable demands of the 
Negro as no other book does 
. . « Should have the widest 
possible reading. The Negro 
today is on the march. Mr. 
Ottley tells us both how and 
why." — John Chamberlain, New 
York Times. 


“s. fine book, searching, tem- 
perate, and wise." — New 
Yorker. 


“A. shrewd, lively and often 
surprising interpretation of the 
present state of mind of Negro 
America." — Lewis Gannett, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


“Roi Ottley is a Negro, a 
highly articulate and intelligent 
one. Into his book he packs a 
wealth of facts, historical, eco- 
nomic and social, which tells a 
story America cannot afford to 
ignore. He writes with a direct- 
ness that holds an implicit chal- 
lenge to the world of tomor- 
row." — N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Books. 


“A truly remarkable book, rich 
in scholarship and human sym- 
pathy ... One of the most im- 
portant books of our time. — 
Chicago News. $3.00 
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in mid-September, with Randall L. Tyus, 
branch executive secretary, in charge. 
Prior to this year the Baltimore branch 
under the militant leadership of Mrs. Lillie 
M. Jackson has been second only to De- 
troit, Mich., in size, although hard-pressed 
at all times by Chicago. This year, how- 
ever, Houston, Tex., and Los Angeles, 
Calif., have both passed the 7,000 mark in 
members. The ranking now stands: De- 
troit, Houston, Los Angeles, Baltimore, 
Chicago. Los Angeles expects to have 
10,000 before October 1. Chicago is 
launching a campaign in September for 
20,000 to try to tie Detroit. Mrs. Jackson 
and Mr. Tyus are making no boasts, but 
Mrs. Jackson told the national office on a 
yisit there early in August that Baltimore 
would get “more than” 12,000—how many 
more she did not say. Anyone who knows 
her knows that Baltimore will be up there 
with the leaders when the campaign smoke 
settles down on October 15. 


Missouri: Speakers for the Jefferson 
City branch panel discussion at the July 
meeting were N. P. Barksdale, the Rey. 
C. B. Johnson, Dr. Mabel Smythe, Dr. 
Lorenzo J. Greene, Robert S. Cobb, and 
Milton G. Hardinman. 


New Jersey: The Passaic branch has 
written a letter of appreciation to Police 
Commissioner Julius Cinamon for prompt 
police action in the “Summer Street Inci- 
dent.” Praise was also given to Police 
Chief Charles J. Monks. The letter said 
in part: “We are happy to know that you 
and your chief of police, Charles J. Monks 
possess a spirit of fair play and justice 
for all.” Chief Monks has become known 
throughout northern New Jersey for his 
efforts to preserve order and keep down 
racial tensions by absolute fair play: pun- 
ishment for the guilty, white or black; 
advice to the wayward; and counsel with 
Negro and white community leaders before 
a situation develops. 

The Trenton branch has written a letter 
of thanks to the daily newspapers for their 
aid in publicizing the recent successful 
membership campaign which netted 1,100 
members, 

The Jersey City branch has concluded a 
membership campaign which brought in 
500 new members, bringing the total on the 
books to 993. They hope to have 500 more 
members by October 1. Mrs. Mary E. 
Pope directed the campaign, which was 
launched with a showing of the NAACP 
color movie, “On Guard,” and an address 
by Alfred Baker Lewis of Peekskill, N. es 
national board member. Awards were pre- 
sented the following workers for the mem- 
berships brought in: first, Nathaniel John- 
son, 342 members, $448; second, Mrs. Han- 
nah Greene, 276 members, $310; third, 
Felix J. Isom, 159 members, $195; fourth, 
E. J. French, 100 members, $132. 








DR. U. S. WIGGINS 


The energetic president of the Camden, N. J., 
branch is honored by members at a banquet. 


The Rev. Cleveland Jones of Whites- 
boro was the speaker for the regular meet- 
ing of the Bridgeton branch August 10. 

The Camden branch concluded a very 
full and successful year with a testimonial 
banquet in honor of the president, Dr. 
Ulysses S. Wiggins, on Saturday June 26, 
at the J. G. Whittier school. 

Three hundred members and _ friends 
were in attendance. Invocation was by 
Rev. Charles S. Lee. Mrs. T. Marvel 
Dansbury, vice-president since reorganiza- 
tion, introduced the toastmaster, Walter J. 
Gordon, principal of Mt. Vernon and 
Charles Sumner schools, also chairman of 
the executive committee. 

Mrs. Juanita E. Dicks, secretary, a dele- 
gate to the Detroit conference, reported 
highlights of the Emergency Conference 
on the Status of the Negro in the War 
for Freedom. 

Mrs. Phyllis Morrell and George Arthur 
were in charge of music. 

Herbert E. Millen, Assistant Director of 
Public Safety, Philadelphia, Pa., guest 
speaker, was introduced by Robert Burk 
Johnson, Esq., chairman of the legal com- 
mittee. 

Other speakers included: Theodore O. 
Spaulding, president of the Philadelphia 
NAACP; Miss Carolyn Davenport, execu- 
tive secretary Philadelphia NAACP; Free- 
holder Howard Westcott; Commissioners 
E. George Aaron and William Gotshalk; 
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and Fernando McLeod, Campbell Soup 
company. 

The following speakers represented or- 
ganizations and groups in which Dr. and 
Mrs. Wiggins are officers and associates: 
Dr. Howard E. Primas, president of South 
Jersey Medical Society; Mrs. Omega 
Mason, president of Women’s Auxiliary of 
the South Jersey Medical Society; Rev. 
Charles S. Lee, Ministerial Alliance; B. 
Crawford Gregory, treasurer of Elks; 
Albert E. Flournoy, secretary Y.M.C.A.; 
Miss Ruth Marie Brown, secretary 
Y.W.C.A.; Dr. Walter F. Jerrick, president 
of Pyramid Club, Philadelphia; Dr. O. 
Wilson Winters, Dr. Percy I. Bowser, Dr. 
Charles Dorsey, Atty. Edward Reid—all 
members of the Pyramid Club and all 
close friends of Dr. Wiggins; Dr. W. 
Berkley Butler, Baltimore, Md., former 
schoolmate at University of Michigan. Dr. 
Butler spoke in tribute to Dr. Wiggins 
for his unselfish service. 

Mrs. Wiggins was presented with a 
basket of flowers by Miss Francena L. 
Potter on behalf of the association. Dr. 
Wiggins was presented with a fountain 
pen and desk holder by Atty. Reid, from 
the board of directors of the Pyramid 
Club, and a traveling bag by Dr. J. Mau- 
rice Vaughan on behalf of the NAACP. 

In response, Dr. Wiggins, summarizing 
work and accomplishment of the group, 
stated he was only a symbol of the efforts 
and hard work of the officers and mem- 
bers of Camden NAACP. 

Since reorganization in 1940 the mem- 
bership has grown to 1400 members. 

Through the labor committee hundreds 
of Negro workers have found employment 
as semi-skilled and_ skilled workers at 
R.C.A., Eavenson and Levering Wool 
Washing Plant, Campbell Soup company, 
and New York Shipyard where we have 
now more than 2,000 men and women in 
comparison to 200 formerly employed 
there. 

Through the educational committee meet- 
ings have been staged to acquaint the 
public with the aims, purposes and work 
of the association. Among speakers on 
these occasions have been Dr. Harold 
Wilson, Glassboro Teachers college; Wal- 
ter White, and Daisy E. Lampkin, national 
field secretary. 

Through the juvenile delinquency com- 
mittee a fight has been made for jobs in the 
Camden County Detention Home and the 
appointment of doctors and nurses in the 
County hospital; also, the appointment of 
a Negro policewoman in the City of Cam- 
den. City and county officials have prom- 
ised to make these appointments. 

Through the efforts of the Juvenile de- 
linquency committee and research commit- 
tee two Negro girls started to work in 
the accounting department of the Bell 
Telephone company. This is the first time 
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Camden Bell 
Negro girls. 

Dr. Wiggins concluded his remarks by 
giving some of the future plans for the 
fall. Coming speakers: Walter White, 
Judge William Hastie, A. Philip Randolph 
and Daisy E. Lampkin who is directing 
our membership drive for 2500 members. 

“Go-to-high-school, go-to-college” move- 
ment will be the theme of education com- 
mittee. 

A fight will be made for admittance of 
Negro teachers into jumior high schools 
and high schools of Camden. 


New York: The Glen Cove branch has 
scheduled its meetings for every two 
months because of gasoline rationing and 
transportation difficulties. 

William Brooks has replaced Pvt. F. 
Ransom Banks as chairman of the mem- 
bership committee of the Port Chester 
branch. Fifteen memberships were re- 
ported in July and a steady campaign will 
continue through September. The educa- 
tion committee reports five graduates from 
Port Chester high school and four from 
Rye high school. 

Allan Wilcox of the Great Neck branch 
was among those who conferred in July 
with J. Russell Sprague, county executive, 
and with James E. Stiles, publisher of 
the Nassau Daily Review Star, about a 
series of editorials appearing in the paper 
on “mugging.” The group denounced the 
editorials as incitement to racial strife and 
asked the cooperation of all leaders in 
the county to develop interracial cooper- 
ation. 

At.a special election July 26 Benjamin 
Morrell was elected president of the Ma- 
maroneck branch to succeed Wellington 
Waters. 

A seven-point plan to eliminate racial 
discrimination and thus wipe out com- 
munity tensions was presented August 6 
to the Buffalo branch by Edward L. Carter, 
Jr., and Victor Ejinach of the Buffalo 
Committee on Discrimination in Employ- 
ment. The seven points: 


“1—Abolish the Jim Crow policy of the 
armed forces. 

“2—Abolish 
Negroes. 

“3—Assure adequate Negro representa- 
tion on the police force, not only in the 
Negro community but throughout the city. 

“4_Bring about equal housing oppor- 
tunities for all regardless of race, color, 
creed or national origin. 

“S—-Realize more adequate recreational 
facilities for Negroes. 

“6—Eliminate employment 
tion. 

“7—Persuade merchants to give full dol- 
lar, ration point and quality value to 
Negroes.” 

David B. Adams, president of the Nas- 
sau county branch, was inducted into the 
army August 1. As president of the 
branch he was active in securing work in 
war plants for colored people on Long 
Island. Mrs. Adams is employed at the 
Grumman Aircraft corporation in Beth- 
page, builders of Navy airplanes. 

Frank Griffin of New York City was 
the speaker for the Port Chester branch 
August 8, scoring jim crow practices in 
the armed forces and in civilian life. The 
speaker urged the passage of the anti-poll 
tax bill and counseled support of organ- 
ized labor by colored people. 


On July 18 the Albuquer- 


Telephone has ever hired 


separate blood banks for 





discrimina- 


New Mexico: 


que branch heard an address, “When Will 
the Oppressed Be Free?” by the Rev. C. 
Leslie Curtice, pastor of the First Congre- 
The meeting was in 


gational church. 






charge of H. L. LaGrone, branch presi- 
dent. 


North Carolina: A feature of the July 
meeting of the Charlotte branch was the 
reading of Langston Hughes’s “Freedom’s 
Plow” by Maude McMullen. Joseph Max- 
well spoke on “I Am an American, Too,” 
and Ollie Rice sang two numbers. Dr. 
Buford T. Gordon was the other speaker. 


Ohio: The Massillon branch held the 
first of a series of cultural meetings July 
11. The series is sponsored by a special 
committee of which Mrs. Rozelle Richard- 
son is chairman. 

Speaker for the Oxford branch Septem- 
ber 5 will be Theodore Berry, Esq., of 
Cincinnati, long active in NAACP work 
in his city and nationally. 

The September 19 meeting of the Pauld- 
ing branch will have several out-of-town 
speakers, as yet unannounced. Bernece 
William is president of the local unit. 


Rhode Island: The Newport branch 
closed its membership campaign August 
16. Mrs. Oreitha K. Charles was chair- 
man. Speakers for the closing meeting 
were James H. Burney, Louis Fourte, and 
President Lyle Matthews. The NAACP 
color movie, “On Guard,” was shown. The 
branch is sponsoring an inter-racial com- 
mittee to combat racial feeling and will 
appeal to Rhode Island Senators Gerry 
and Green asking them to demand a fed- 
eral investigation of race riots. Mrs. Louis 
Fourte reported on the work of her anti- 
poll tax committee. The branch continues 
to work on war housing for colored work- 
ers and on rationing. 

John F. Lopez, president of the Provi- 
dence branch, is among the white and 
colored leaders of the community at work 
on an interracial committee to prevent inci- 
dents of racial friction from becoming 
serious. One pressing problem is that of 
recreation for colored people. An increas- 
ing number of colored soldiers is passing 
through or visiting in the city. Numbers 
of white soldiers from the South have cre- 
ated situations in some of the restaurants, 
but the committee believes it has the situa- 
tion in hand. 


Tennessee: The newly organized Kings- 
port branch is now formally at work under 
the leadership of the Rev. R. J. Kennedy, 
president. The Rev. G. Parks is vice 
president, Will Patton treasurer, and 
Emmett Collins, secretary. <A clear state- 
ment of the aims of the NAACP was given 
by Rev. Kennedy to the Kingsport Times 
in answer to the charge that colored people 
of Kingsport have organized “to bring 
about bad race relations.” 

The Nashville branch held its regular 
meeting July 27 at the Bethlehem Center. 


Texas: The Port Arthur branch is con- 
cluding a summer campaign for new mem- 
bers. 


West Virginia: Joe Abbott, vice presi- 
dent of the Triadelphia branch spoke at 
Sarah Ann July 25 and secured several 
new members. 
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Color 


I am the color of the Earth. 

I have rested on her shoulder. 
Wept tears on her bosom, 
Sung songs at her heart. 

I am the color of the Earth. 


I am the color of the Road. 

I have shaped tired feet in its dust, 
Trod on its rocks, 

Stumbled up its hills, 

Sped down its straight stretch. 

I am the color of the Road. 


I am the color of the Sun 

I have waked to his lusty call, 
Dreamed in his nooning 

Toiled in his after-glow. 

I am the color of the Sun. 


Sun, 
Earth, 
And shining Road! 


Brown 
Tan 
And golden glow! 


God-given 
To the Negro. 
—Mavis B. Mixon 


College and School News 


(Continued from page 261) 


fall. New teachers are Miss Geraldine 
Patterson (voice) and Mrs. Gwendolen 
B. McMillan. Orrin Clayton Suthern, 
II, directs the department. 

The new dean of instruction is Dr. 
Ivan Earle Taylor, who has taught at 
Virginia Union University, Lincoln Uni- 
versity (Pa.) and was dean at Samuel 
Huston College. For the last four years 
he has taught at Shaw University and 
St. Augustine’s College through a Gen- 
eral Education Board grant. He holds 
degrees from Howard U. and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


At the end of Hampton Institute 
summer school, 69 men and women re- 
ceived degrees. Exercises were held on 
August 20. Dr. Benjamin FE. Mays, 
president of Morehouse College delivered 
the baccalaureate address, while Dr. 
Jackson Davis of the General Education 
Board was speaker. 

Miss Anne Cooke, formerly head of 
the Spelman College drama department 
and head of the Summer Theatre and 
Summer Theatre School at Atlanta Uni- 
versity, has been appointed director of 
the Communications Center at Hampton 
Institute. She recently completed resi- 
dence requirements for the Ph.D. degree 
at Yale University Graduate School. 
She spent part of last year as college 
visitor for the Association of American 
Colleges. She is a graduate of Oberlin 
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College and studied at the Chicago Art 
Theatre and at the American Academy 
of Dramatic Art in New York City. In 
1936 she visited Moscow, studying the 
Russian theatre. 
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ON CLIPPED WINGS 


The Story of Jim Crow in the Army Air Corps 


By WILLIAM H. HASTIE 
Former Civilian Aide to the Secretary of War 


Our boys are flying for their country, but read the whole revealing story by one who was 


on the 
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A Sensational Addition To Negro History 


THE NEGRO IN VIRGINIA 


A most entertaining and instructive account of the 
Virginia Negro from his arrival to 
the present day 


Price: $2.30 postpaid 
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69 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 





LEGAL DIRECTORY 





The following directory of some of the many colored lawyers in this country is carried in 
response to numerous inquiries from readers desiring to contact attorneys outside their home 
towns, THE Crisis maintains no legal bureau, and the N.A.A.C.P. handles only cases involv- 
ing color discrimination, segregation or denial of citizenship rights. 


CALIFORNIA 
H. L. Richardson 
1557 7th Street, Oakland 
Telephone: 5998 


DELAWARE 
Louis L. Redding 
1002 French St., Wilmington 
Telephone: 3-1924 


ILLINOIS 
Ellis & Westbrooks 
3000 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Cal-4968-9 
KANSAS 
John Q. Sayers 
P. O. Box 186, Hill City 
Telephone: | 
MICHIGAN 


Floyd H. Skinner 
Michigan at Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids 
Telephone: 8-9042 


NEW JERSEY 
J. Mercer Burrell 
23 Howard Street, Newark 
Telephone: Ma 3-4709 


OHIO 
Harry E. Davis 
202-6 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 
Telephone: MA-1320 
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Chester K. Gillespie 
416 Hickox Bldg., Cleveland 
Telephone: Cherry 1835 


OKLAHOMA 
Cecil E. Robertson 
114 1-2 Court Street, Muskogee 
Telephone. 836 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Raymond Pace Alexander 
40 S. Nineteenth St., Philadelphia 
Telephone: Rittenhouse 9960 


Sadie T. Mossell Alexander 
40 S. Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia 
Telephone: Rittenhouse 9960 


Theodore Spaulding 
425 South Broad St., Philadelphia 
Telephone: Pennypacker 4834 


Fitzhugh Lee Styles 
2200 West Columbia Ave., Philadelphia 
Telephone: Stevenson 6182 


VIRGINIA 
Martin A. Martin 
Southern Aid Building, Danville 
Telephone: 2475 
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Long War and Negro 
(Continued from page 268) 


ing soldiers witnessed three major race 
riots and the rebirth of the Ku Klux 
Klan. To serve one’s country in time 
of war is an inescapable obligation of 
citizenship; to expect such service to 
furnish a preface to racial understanding 
is to misread the record. 

As an integral part of America, the 
Negro can scarcely hope to benefit by a 
situation that retards the general prog- 
ress. A long war will mean the starva- 
tion of millions in China, Russia and the 
occupied countries and the loss of addi- 
tional millions of lives in the active 
theatres of war. The Negro cannot dis- 
associate himself from the graver impact 
of a long war—the sense of frustration 
that arises from deferred hopes and a 
constantly lowering standard of living. 
In an international struggle the Negro 
has a community of interest with his 
fellow-Americans ; he must take care lest 
his segregation become spiritual. 

To date in this war the Negro has 
acquitted himself with fortitude in the 
face of a mountain of discrimination. He 
is understandably restless. He wants 
something done about his wrongs. A 
short war should conduce to this goal. 
With the war at end—with the civilizing 
spirit once more in the ascendant, 
Americans of good will can address 
themselves anew to the unfinished busi- 
ness of democracy. 





This sign greets motorists approach- 
ing the city of Vinita, Okla. J. Richard- 
son Jones, of Atlanta, Ga., a free lance 
photographer known for his moving pic- 
ture films, especially the story of the 
Atlanta Life Insurance company, was 
travelling through Oklahoma and made 
this shot for THe Crists. Mr. Jones 
suggests that letters to the Mayor of 
Vinita stating that this sign is offensive 
to travelers and makes no good will for 
the city will secure its removal. 


THE CRISIS—$1.50 A YEAR 
AN IDEAL BIRTHDAY GIFT 





For Your Library 


BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN 


CAREY McWILLIAMS 


Recommended by the newspaper PM as the real plan for bringing 


equality to our minorities and preventing riots, $3.00 


NEGRO CARAVAN 


A new special shorter edition of this excellent compilation edited by 
Sterling A. Brown. Short stories, poetry, folk literature, novels, by 


famous Negro writers. 


$2.50. Regular edition $4.25 


THE CRISIS BOOKSHOP 


69 Fifth Avenue 


New York 3, N. Y. 





Mention THE CRISIS to Our Advertisers 


The Crisis 


R. W. Bagnall Dies 


Dr. Robert W. Bagnall of Philadel. 
phia, Pa., who for 12 years, from 192} 
to 1933, was director of branches for the 
NAACP, died August 20. Funeral sery. 
ices were held August 24 in Philadelphia, 

After his resignation from the 
NAACP in 1933, Dr. Bagnall was called 
to St. Thomas, one of the two oldest 
Episcopal parishes in Philadelphia. 

It was during his pastorate of S¢t. 
Matthews Episcopal church in Detroit, | 
Michigan, that Rev. Bagnall became in. | 
terested in the NAACP. He did a great 
deal of volunteer work making speeches 
and organizing branches in what was 
then known as the Great Lakes region 
of the NAACP. His work was so out- 
standing that he was persuaded to take a 
leave of absence from the ministry and 
accept the position of director of 
branches. Under the direction of Rey, 
Bagnall during the next 12 years the 
branch department expanded and became 
the backbone of the NAACP. Mr. Bag- 
nall travelled thousands of miles for the 
Association and delivered lectures be- 
fore colleges, forum groups, women’s 
clubs and, of course, branches of the As- 
sociation. He was a brilliant orator and 
became known to NAACP delegates for 
his stirring keynote addresses at annual 
conferences. In commenting upon Rev. 
Bagnall’s death, Walter White said: 

“It is a great shock to hear of Bob 
Bagnall’s death, his passing is a great 
personal loss to all of us in the NAACP 
who worked with him. He was a com- 
pelling speaker and did much to build 
the Association as a force for justice for 
the Negro.” 









































































































Freedom’s Cry 


In the still of the dawn I 
Heard them cry. 
I saw the wild 
Geese flying by— 
A wedge of black wings 
In the sky. 
Their crying stirred in 
The depths of me 
Rebellious longing to be free: 
Free as air and the four 
Winds be. 
—Cwarces ENocH WHEELER 










At Morehouse College commence- 
ment was held on June 2, with Paul 
Robeson as speaker. Degrees of bache- 
lor of arts and bachelor of science were 
awarded to 44 seniors. 
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INSURE WITH NEGRO COMPANIES 


They Provide: SECURITY for Loved Ones. JOBS for 
Trained Negroes and ECONOMIC POWER for the Group 










The National Negro Insurance Association reported for 1941: 





—Assets of $32,209,668.00 
—Income of $49,435,504.00 
—Insurance in force: $421,251,112.00 





—Policies in force: 2,563,124 
—Employment: 9,399 Negroes 














GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Old Line Legal Reserve Company) 
CALIFORNIA and ILLINOIS 


BUILDING FOR YOUTH 


An Institution of Lite Insurance 


Great Lakes Mutual Insurance Co. 







Wa. Nickerson, Jt., President Chas. H. Mahoney, President Louis C. Blount, Secretary 
‘ge Home Office—DETROIT, MICHIGAN 






North Carolina Mutual Life insurance Company 
C C Spaulding, President Derham, N C 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE can be achieved by 
adoption of a foresighted Life Insurance program. 
There is a North Carolina Mutual policy periectly 
suited to your needs and income ability. 


"“"NO HOME COMPLETE 
WITHOUT NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL POLICIES" 


THE CENTRAL PAYS FIRST 
CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF FLORIDA 


Cc. D. ROGERS, Presideat 
Home Office 


Supreme Liberty Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office: 350! S. Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
Agents Wanted in: Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, West 
Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia, Mis- 
souri, Kentacky and Tennessee. 


Increase Employment by Insuring With Us 
eS 


MAMMOTH LIFE & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


608 W. Walnut Street, Louisville, Kentucky 
Twenty-six (26) years of unselfish service 
© the people of Kentucky, Indiana & Ohio 












Tampa, Florida 
























READ! UNDERSTAND! 
THE WAR FOR EMPIRE IN ASIA 


Harry Paxton Howard 


author of the sensational “Ameri- 
cans in Concentration Camps” in THE 
CRISIS last September, has written a 
sensational new book 


AMERICA’S ROLE IN ASIA 


(Howell, Soskin. $3) 
THE CRITICS SAY: 


“Sharpest, most revealing, most bitingly 
factual book on the Far East. . . . No more 
scathing denunciation of Anglo-American im- 
perialism in the Far East has been penned. ... 
It’s a ‘must.’” George S. Schuyler 

(Pittsburgh Courier). 


“Fresh and imaginative and free from any 
taint of nationalist propaganda. .. . The author 
starts out from the proposition that there will 
be and can be no restoration of the status quo 
in Asia.” William Henry Chamberlin 

(New York Times). 


“Mr. Howard is a truthful historian. .. . Such 
true Jeffersonian faith in mass common sense, 
irrespective of breed, and such a readiness to 
fight for it, are so rare these days that | should 
like to see him widely and understandingly 
read.” Rodney Gilbert 

(New York Herald-Tribune). 


“It is impossible to convey the wealth of 
Harry Howard’s material. He knows the Far 
East as teacher and as a member of its labor 
movement. He saw Chiang Kai-shek’s fascist 
blueshirts in action; he also knows Japanese 
working people.” Sam Halper 

(New York Post). 


Mr. Howard’s book goes to the core of the 
problem. It is hard medicine for the compla- 
cent—a pill without sugar- ey 2 

. W. Talmadge 
(Book of the tench Club News). 


“This is the most valuable and illuminating 
book on the public affairs and personalities of 
the Far East which has yet been published.” 

arry Elmer Barnes 
(The Progressive). 


“It is a good thing for us that somebody had 
the courage to write a book like this. ... It 
will open the eyes of everybody who has a sense 
of justice and believes in the fitness of things.” 

Marshall R. Hall 
(Ohio State Journal). 


“This is a book you must read. ... It tells 
you the things you must know about the Far 
East, but are not permitted to know—the things 
which are being kept from you.” 

Bertrand Russell. 


“A book which reveals with complete frank- 
ness the unsavory history of Western relations 
with the East.” H. W. B. 

(India Today.) 


“Harry Paxton Howard ... knows what he is 
talking about. He sees what the thing is... 
something very big indeed. . . . It is a general 
rebellion of all who are not of the European 
(American) white races by all of those whose 
skins are colored. It is a revolution as well as a 
rebellion. It is a war to seize all the wealth of 
Asia and Africa from the flabby hands of those 
who have heretofore ruled ‘the lesser breeds.’” 

William Franklin Sands 
(The Commonweal). 

“The book is a reflection of some twenty-five 
years of study, observation and first-hand ex- 
perience, and not a traveler’s or newly arrived 
correspondent’s first thoughts. It will cause no 
little stir.” Nathaniel Peffer 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 
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BOOKS ABOUT NEGROES 


SLAVE INSURRECTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1800-1865. .$2.00 
by Joseph Carrol 


SOJOURNER TRUTH, God's Faithful Pilgrim 
by Arthur Huff Fauset 


FROM CAPTIVITY TO FAME. The Story of George W. Carver 2.00 
by Raleigh H. Merritt 


DUSK OF DAWN. Autobiography of W. E. B. DuBois 


BLACK FOLK: Then and Now (History of Negro Race) 
by W. E. B. DuBois 


NEGRO IN OUR HISTORY 
by Carter G. Woodson 
SHARECROPPERS ALL 
by Ira De A. Reid and Arthur Raper 
SEX AND RACE Vol. I 
by J. A. Rogers 
100 AMAZING FACTS ABOUT THE NEGRO 
by J. A. Rogers 
THE LOST ZOO 
by Countee Cullen 
NEGRO FOLK TALES FOR CHILDREN IN PRIMARY GRADES 1.10 


NEGRO ART MUSIC AND RHYME FOR YOUNG FOLES 1.10 
by Helen Adele Whiting 


THE CHILD’S STORY OF THE NEGRO 
by Jane D. Shackelford 


FOR MY PEOPLE 
by Margaret Walker 
BOOK OF NEGRO SPIRITUALS (Combined 2 volumes) 
by James Weldon Johnson 
BEST STORIES OF PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 
by Benjamin Brawley 
LIGHTING UP LIBERIA 
by Arthur I. Hayman and Harold Preece 
COMPLETE POEMS 
by Paul Laurence Dunbar 
THE MYTH OF THE NEGRO PAST 
by Melville J. Herskovits 
MARIAN ANDERSON 
by Kosti Vehamen 
HOME TOWN SKETCH BOOK 
LYRICS AND LAUGHTER 
by J. Farley Ragland 
IT WAS NOT MY WORLD 
by Dederick Jenkins 


AFTER FREEDOM 
by Hortense Powdermaker 


NEW WORLD A-COMING (Inside Black America) 
by Roi Ottley 


HEZEKIAH HORTON (Story for Children) 
by Ellen Tarry 


12 MILLION BLACK VOICES 
by Richard Wright 


DRUMS AT DUSK 
by Anna Bontemps 


GOD’S TROMBONES 
by J. W. Johnson 


NEGROES IN BRAZIL 
by Donald Pierson 


AMERICAN UNITY AND ASIA 
by Pearl Buck 


SUPERMAN TO MAN 
by J. A. Rogers 
A TIME FOR GREATNESS 
by Herbert Agar 
ANGEL MO and HER SON ROLAND HAYES 
by MacKinley Helm 
NEGRO CARAVAN 
Edited by Sterling Brown, Arthur Davis and Ulysses Lee 
THE NEGRO IN VIRGINIA 
Virginia Writers Project 
BRONZE BOOKLETS: 


No. 1 Adult Education Among Negroes 
No. 3 Negro Art Past and Present 


No. 4 World View of Race 
No. 5 Negro and Economic Reconstruction 
No. 6 Negro in American Fiction 
No. 8 Negro in the Carribean 
HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 


ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 
by Robert L. Jack 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER (An American Biography) 3.50 
by Rackham Holt 

THE FREE NEGRO IN NORTH CAROLINA (1740-1860) 
by John Franklin 

INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION IN AMERICAN SCHOOILS.... 1.00 
by Vickery & Cole (Paper) 

BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN 
by Carey McWilliams 


PATTERNS OF NEGRO SEGREGATION 
by Charles S. Johnson 


THE NEGRO’S SHARE 
by Richard Sterner 


AMERICA’S ROLE IN ASIA 
by Harry Paxton Howard 


For Other Books By or About Negroes Consult Us. Orders Filled Promptly 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 


69 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 








